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SOMETHING NEW FOR SCHOOLS 





NOW READY 





New Education Readers — four Books 
By Superintendent A. J. Demargst, Hoboken, N. J., and 
Superintendent W. M. Van Sicktr, North Bergen, N. J. 


sarmmiaeethigmeinentien arueteseaheteaeet tae . ? 
This system of reading is distinctly pre- 








eminent because 





It is based on the ideas of the New Edu- 
cation. 


The Most Perfect 


‘ It is a natural presentation of the subject. 
Series of - vif 
It embodies the best features of the phonic, 


the synthetic, the word, and the sen- 


Phonetic Readers 
tence methods, 
It is the most rapid and interesting system 


yet devised. 


of reading ever produced. 





It provides generous reviews, and is well 
graded, 











Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
For Scnoois or Every GRADE 


A radical departure, based on the belief that 
neither an extreme slant nor the ver- 











tical style 19 naturai. 


Experiments with thousands of children re- A: Radical 


veal a prevailing uniform slant. 
This system of writing is based on this 


Departure from 
natural slant. 





It has the round open style of the best | Present Systems 
vertical forms, with no extremes or ec- 
centricities. 


of Writing. 


Every copy is sensible and significant. 





The writing exercises correlate with the 











other branches of study. 


Principals and teachers are invited to consider these books before making 


a choice for the coming year. 


Further information on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 








** Reed and Kellogg never had a formidable rival.” 


Reed & Kellogg’s High School Grammar 


BY THE AUTHORS OF 
Graded Lessons in English Higher Lessons in English 


is now ready for distribution. It is designed to meet the need of pupils following an advanced 
course, and to supplement, not to supersede, Graded Lessons and Higher Lessons, which have 
met with a success without parallel in the history of text-books on English grammar. 


285 pages. 8o0 cents 
Special terms for introduction on application to 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


29-31-33 East 19th St., New York City 





JUST PUBLISHED 


MORTON'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By ELIZA H. MORTON 


This book is the handsomest and best Elementary Geography published. it is neither antique nor 
cxtravagantly proeresnys: It is new and modern without being tull of fads and fancies. It is beauti- 
fully and sufficiently illustrated, but is not merely a picture book to occupy a child’s time when he 
should be at work with the text. The Pictures are, however, geographical, instructive, and belpful. 

The £ssential Facts of geography are presented accurately, clearly, and in an attractive and inter- 
esting manner. The Maps, both physical and political, are one of the greatest features of the book, being 
of the highest grade in every respect, 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING--FIVE BOOKS 


By Superintendent GEORGE I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass., 
and ALEXANDER FORBES, Chicago, Ill. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York Chicago 








Boston 





Rae: A grace and comfort can be obtained from the use of 


<= ——> > ESTERBROOK&CO. 
2— = ~_PROFESSIONAL PEN 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS ~ 





Just what every one is looking for --- pens that write smoothly ; pleasant, easy action. 


All Styles. All Dealers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Wann iinien si. 
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We Are Now Ready 


TO FILL ALL ORDERS 


FOR 


BEDUCATIONAL PAPERS 


Write for Catalogue 


THE ACME STATION ERY & PAPER CO. 


FACTORY 
North Ninth St. and Wythe Aye, 
BROOKLYN, N, Y, 


SALESROOM 
VINCENT BUILDING 
Room 206 No. 302 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EmER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 


ten cents for postage. 4 





. SCHOO 


FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 








Teachers W: nted, Siacon ciation, Seite ten Avaies. 


rium Bidg., cago Lil. 4,000 positions filled. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S 
—> <> SS 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
= The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @ SONS........91 John Street, New York. 








APPARATUS. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. ; 

the fork well and’ quickly. This last i» of great importance for of the 

eee Seal ner ei ad cases Ta fone 






not believe 
sicher im the echool or the 0 


’ Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Zoological Specimens 
AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Nature Study. 


Insects and Invertebrate animals from the woods, fields, 
and seashore, from Maine to Texas. Furnished alive, dried 
or in formalin, or otherwise as required. 


Write for what you want. Ask for Catalog. 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 











it ea a ae = 4) KONTO 
\ i wa aa (ew: 
. Qe es es ry wslritind 
lete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
and a ee 
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Physical 





Chemical 
Biological 


Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS 00. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


an 


Seud a Sing'e sae any shape. 
stam r ca 
ny ror SLOYD. 


| CHANDLER 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 
This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘ V.”’ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, Ww HEN writing to advertisers please mention 





& BARBER, 5 Summer Se. Boi Boston 




















333—339 So. Lincoln 8t., Chicago. the “Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 











Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


and all Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 





The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 


your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE Gen’! Passenger Agent. 
Gen’) 2. 





TREE 
“MAS< 4 


KorFF KNOT Ce BRAIN 
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Package 

by marl, 
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TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


WINSHI 





3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











IOWA NORMAL. 


[Editorial Correspondence. } 


The Iowa normal school at Cedar Falls 
Was as great a surprise and delight to me 
as though I had not visited most of those 
in the country. Here is an institution 
rivaling the Kansas normal school, with 
1,752 professional students enrolled for 
the year and 308 pupils in the training 
school. The next year will see the num- 


bers greatly increased. There is in proc- 
ess of erection a large and beautiful build- 
ing, costing $100,000, which will double 
the accommodations. 

The size, however, was not the surpris- 
ing feature, for I have learned to be sur- 
prised at nothing in this mighty West but 
the adaptability of the school to the ne- 
cessities of the case. The president does 
not assume to be the head of all things, 
as do other normal school principals. He 
is, of course, the president of the institu- 
tion, but he has theoretically nothing to 
say about what or when or how much is 
done in the departments of English, 
mathematics, history, Latin, science, art, 
music, physical culture, and the military. 
Each department is organized by its own 
faculty. The senior professor in service 
is chairman of the faculty. That faculty 
decides how much should be done therein, 
and when it should be done, and when it 
has been satisfactorily done. It happens 
that Mr. Seerley is in the professional de- 
partment, and that he is chairman, but 
both facts are accidental. There is one 
central board, consisting of the chairmen 
of the ten departments, and over this Mr. 
Seerley presides, not because he is presi- 
dent, but because he is chairman of the 
first department. The president might be 
in the department of English and not be 
chairman of that, or, if chairman, he 
would not preside over the central board. 

There is no “course” in the school; 
there are no classes except the senior. 
Students enter in any term—there are 
four, the summer term being a regular 
term of the school. They take as much 
as they please in any or several depart- 
ments. They are at once credited with 
whatever ability they have that exempts 
them from any phase of the work. One 
may take three courses in English at once 
if he chooses. The training work is like 
any other, It is one of the three divisions 


of the professional departments, the 57. What state is known as the Gopher 


others being psychology and pedagogics. State? 
When one has passed each of the ten de- Answer: Minnesota. 
partments, the woman being exempt from 58. Why? 


the military, then she applies for registra- 
tion in the senior class, and can graduate 
at the next commencement, of which 
there are four each year. 

Thus the school adapts itself to those 
who must teach a part or a large part of 
each year, and to the college graduate as 
well, who can easily pass off all but the 
professional work, and then give all of his 
attention to that. In the training depart- 
ment it is not a question of so many 
weeks of teaching, but the student must 
teach until the faculty, with Miss Etta 
Suplee at its head, is satisfied that the 
student can teach. It may require very 
little “practice,” and it may require a 
great deal, but there is no graduation 
until each department places its approba- 
tion upon the candidate. Any description 
is unsatisfactory, but a study of the con- 
ditions and the results is highly gratify- 
ing. 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL “BEE.” 





BY EUNICE. 





44. What are the people of Kentucky 
called? 

Answer: Corncrackers. a 

45. What state is known as the Creole 
State? 

Answer: Louisiana. 

46. As the Dark and Bloody Ground? 

Answer: Kentucky. 

47. As the Lumber State? 

Answer: Maine. 

48. As the Pelican State? 

Answer: Louisiana. 

49. As the Pine-Tree State? 

Answer: Maine. 

50. What state is called the Bay State? 

Answer: Massachusetts. 

51. Which is the old Line State? 

Answer: Maryland. 

52. Which is the old Colony? 

Answer: Massachusetts. 

53. Which is the Cockade State? 

Answer: Maryland. 

54. Which is the Wolverine State? 

Answer: Michigan, 

55. Which is the North Star State? 

Answer Minnesota. 

56. Which is the Bayou State? 

Answer; Mississippi, 


Answer: Because the state is infested 
with these animals. 

59. Give nickname of the people of 
Minnesota? 

Answer: Gophers 

60. What is Montana sometimes called? 

Answer: The Bonanza State. 


61. What state is known as the “The. 


Border Eagle?” 

Answer: Mississippi. 

62. As the Bullion State? 

Answer: Missouri. 

338. As the Antelope State? 

Answer: Nebraska. 

64. As the Iron Mountain State? 

Answer: Missouri. 

65. What state is called the Battle-Born 
State? 

Answer: Nevada. 

66. Why so called? 

Answer: Admitted to the union during 
the Civil War. 

67. What state is called the Sage-Brush 
state? 

Answer: Nevada. 

68. What state is known as the Black- 
water state? 

Answer: Nebraska. 

69. As the Granite state? 

Answer: New Hampshire. 

70. What are the people of New Hamp- 
shire called? 

Answer: White mountain boys. 

71. What are the people of Vermont 
called? 

Answer: The Green mountain boys. 

72. Give the nickname of Oklahoma. 

Answer: The Boomer’s Paradise. 

73. What state is known as the Garden 
state? 

Answer: New Jersey. 

74. As the Sunshine state, or the Land 
of Sunshine and Silver? 

Answer: New Mexico. 

75. As the Empire state. 

Answer: New York. 

76. As the Great Cereal state? 

Answer: North Dakota. 

77. As the Truck Patch? 

Answer: New Jersey. 

78. Give nickname of people of New 
Jersey 

Answer: Clam Catchers 

79. What state is known as the Web- 
foot state? 


Answer: Oregon. 

80. As the Yankee state? 

Answer: Ohio. 

81. As the Sioux state? 

Answer: North Dakota. 

82. As the Old North state? 

Answer: North Carolina. 

83. As the Buckeye state? 

Answer: Ohio. 

84. As the Turpentine state? 

Answer: North Carolina. 

85. As the Excelsior state? 

Answer: New York 

86.. Give nickname of people of New 
York. 

Answer: Knickerbockers. 

87. Give nickname of people of North 
Carolina. 

Answer: Tar Heels. 

88. Give nickname of Pennsylvania. 

Answer: Keystone state. 

89. Give pet name of Rhode Island. 

Answer: Little Rhody. 

90. Give nickname of South Carolina. 

Answer: The Palmetto state. 

91. Why so called? 

Answer: It has a palmetto tree on its 
seal, 

92. Give nickname of Texas. 

Answer: Lone Star state. 

93. What two states are called the 
Switzerland of Ameriea? 

Answer: New Hampshire and West Vir- 
ginia. 

94. What state is known as the Volun- 
teer state? 

Answer: Tennessee. 

95. As the Artesian state? 

Answer: South Dakota. 

96. As the Mother of Southwestern 
Statesmen? 

Answer: Tennessee. 

97. What state is known as the Pan- 
Handle state? 

Answer: West Virginia. 

98. As the Mother of Presidents? 

Answer: Virginia. 

99. Give nickname of Wyoming. 

Answer: The Equality state. 

100. Why so called? 

Answer: Because the men and women 
have been accorded equal rights to vote. 

—American Journal of Education. 


It does not suffice to tip your hat to 
Nature and pass on. If your respect is 
only that deep, better give the cut direct, 
thus avoiding to load down asininity with 
hypocrisy,—Boston Transcript, 
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Weekly. . . 3gihe $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 
In clubs of three or more ats We yh 2.00 @ year 
One renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 sf 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 of 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates, 
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AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ... . 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








3 Somerset Street, Ci ee - - - Boston, Mass. 
MEIMGANG. 
“Heimgang!”’ So the German people 


Whisper when they hear the bell 
Tolling from some gray old steeple, 
Death’s familiar tale to tell; 
When they hear the organ dirges 
Swe'ling out from chapel dome, 
And the singers’ chanting surges, 
“Heimgang!” Always going home. 


“Heliigang!” Quaint and tender saying, 
In the grand old German tongue, 

That hath shaped Melancthon’s praying, 
And the hymns that Luther sung, 

Blessed is our loving Maker, 
That where’er our feet shall roam, 

Still we journey towards God’s Acre; 
“Heimgang!” Always going home. 

—From “Songs in the Night,” in the Quiet Observer. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Epmunp Burke: In all exertions of duty some- 
thing is to be hazarded. 

Presipent W. R. Harper, Chicago University: 
Ninety per cent. of those who attend college go to 
some institution within one hundred miles of their 
home. 

Cuanrites A. Bennett, Peoria, Jil.: Children, as 
well as their elders, like to do things they can do 
well, and they become discouraged and careless when 
they find they have chosen to do—and more cer- 
tainly when they have been commandec to do— 
something entirely beyond their ability to do well. 


Presipent J. E. Rankin, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.: The country college is an insti- 
tution by itself; a product of the country. If a few 
of our New England colleges have outgrown them- 
selves, have become. metropolitan, as the nation has 
grown westward, yet the original product is still re- 
peated, to the shores of the Pacific. Itis the country 
college that will always educate the average Ameri- 
can. It is an institution planted by feeble folk, 
in the open fields, with God and nature as its envi- 
ronment; near to nature’s heart, near to nature’s 
voices, whose strength is in nature’s God. 

PresipeNt FranKLIN CakTER, D.D., Williams 
College: A very little knowledge imparted under 
right conditions may produce excellent results in the 
inspiration to larger attainments. Any amount of 
information, unless the interest is keen, the atten- 
tion fixed, and the student sent out with larger com- 
prehension of the relations of the subject, and quick- 
ened to a new sense that strenuous effort on his part 
alone will issue in training and knowledge, is worth- 
less, \ 

Surertnrenpent A, H. Hien, Cortland, 0.: The 
teachers who require the earnest and deliberate con- 
sideration of the school board are the unfaithful and 
incompetent ones. That teacher who day after day 
willfully violates those regulations laid down for the 
welfare of the schools; whose teaching lacks inter- 
est, method, and purpose; whose discipline and 
management are bad; who makes no effort to ad- 
vance professionally, deserves the support and sym- 
pathy of no one. 

Gorrne: When we go about our work earnestly 
and perseveringly, it often happens that although we 
have to tack about again and again, we get ahead of 
‘hose who are helped by wind and tide, 


SNAP-SHOTS AND THUMB-NAIL 
SKETCHES OF THE CUBAN TEACHERS. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


“What a tired-looking set! It must be as wearing 
upon the nerves to teach in Cuba as in the United 
States,” 1 thought as I stood on the Harvard campus 
one morning this summer and watched a score or so 
of stragglers file into Sever hall. 

Estre na da caca! Bene vera cajula-si; esca rada 
sa di la, ra ca la sa maestra la di! 

_1 have represented as well as a non-Spanish 
memory will permit the strident sounds which 


pierced my ear as a little group formed on the top 
step and began gesticulating wildly to each other, 
Hostilities seemed 


to the sky and to the trees. 





‘SENORITAS, 
about to begin. Had some factional jealousy which 
it was hoped this expedition would allay broken 
loose? Or wherefore such clamorous voices and ex- 
cited gestures? A lot of Mongolians shrilling over 
a lost laundry package or a delinquent customer 
could scarcely have raised a greater hubbub. 

The recitation bell sounded. Some of the Cubans 
moved on, but the majority remained talking away 
as unconcernedly as if sociability were the chief end 
of life. ' 

A sound of laughter made me glance around. A 
bevy of dusky, rice-powdered senoritas had taken 
their place under a tree near me and were busily en- 
gaged in flashing glances at a procession of young 
men sauntering up to the hall. Evidently summer 
school was farthest from their thoughts. Fans 
waved, eyes sparkled, blushes deepened, and a thou- 
sand little airs and graces were set fluttering for the 
edification of the passing masculine element. 

It was hard to tear myself away from a scene so 





“The umbrella of our teacher has been lost, and I 
beg whoever has taken it by mistake will please re- 
turn it.” | att 

1 was much interested in observing the different 
types of Cubans in attendance upon the Harvard 
summer school, ‘They ranged from negro, “chinoo,” 
and low-caste Cuban proper, to the regulation 
Spanish beauty, with delicate features and patrician 
bearing. But there was one thing which the women 
had in common; a grace of movement which might 
well be the despair of the American maiden or 
matron. Commenting upon this to one of the in- 
structors, she replied, “That is true. I have lived 
in Cuba and in South America, and I know it is a 
fact that the poorest woman of Spanish blood, no 
matter how mean and low her surroundings, pos- 
sesses a grace which all the Delsarte 
and physical culture extant would fail 
to give the average New Englander.” 

High praise, indeed. But, as has 
been intimated, the Cubans have their 
limitations. Breifiy, they are veri- 
table children,—naive, vain, irrespon- 
sible, undisciplined, full of curiosity, 
impulsive, imitative, yet courteous, 
trustful, appreciative, grateful, and 
loyal, withal. 

I took out my sketch book while I 
was making the rounds and essayed 
counterfeit presentments of some of 
the most striking types. In every 
case the model’s face was wont to light up with grati- 
fied smile when he or she became aware of my inten- 
tions; and without exception, upon the completion of 
the picture, there was a volley of va-ree gooths from 
the crowd assembled at my elbows and back, whether 
indeed, the likeness: were good, bad, or indifferent. 
As my sitters invariably poured ebulitions of thanks, 
and I tried to emulate them, one and all, in polite~ 
ness, it may be imagined what an exchange of cour- 
tesies took place. 

I have spoken of the Cubans’ imitativeness. As 
an illustration, the case of the toothpicks may be 
cited. When our visitors first came to Cambridge 
never a toothpick, it is said, was seen in all their 
ranks. But one day, unfortunately, a personage 
high in authority among them asked a waiter for 
one of these articles. That was enough. After 
this, in season and out of season, toothpicks were a 
regular accompaniment of these children of the 
south. 

Examples of their trustfulness were met at every 


CUBAN TYPES. 


animated and un-New Knglandy, but my conscience 
was and is not an Andalusian one, and with a 
lingering look I betook myself to a recitation room 
in order to take notes upon the facility with which 
our Cuban visitors were drinking of the Pierian 
spring provided for them. 

As I entered, I observed a young woman writing 
something upon the board in Spanish. At the close 
of the session, which, by the way, struck me as being 
filled with rather stereotyped and grammarified in- 
struction for beginners, | inquired the translation. 
It shows so well the innate and gentle courtesy of 
the Cuban that I give it. Imagine how differently 
the average American pupil would make a like 
request! 

El paragua de nuestra sa ha perdido aqui, y se 
suplico a la que lo tenga equivocado se lo entregue, 


turn. Imagine an American putting a valise under 
a tree and expecting to find it upon his return an 
hour or so later; or a United States child leaving 
apples or candy upon his desk in the morning with 
the expectation of getting his own in the afternoon! 
Yet such were frequent occurrences during the 
summer, 

Their loyalty has been commented upon again and 
again by those closely associated with them. Never 
a word of depreciation or. detraction of their con- 
freres was heard from them, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances or what the provocation. 

In regard to their appreciation and gratitude, 
much can said. They made offerings to the 
publie schools. They wrote laudatory articles to 
the papers. They “vi-vaed” President Eliot, Har- 


vard College, and America left and right, And, 


be 
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finally, they wound up with a grand reception to the 
new friends made on these shores. 

And now nothing remains but a memory. But 
what a memory. Although it may be questioned 
whether educationally the4enture has borne the 
fruits hoped for, yet it must be conceded that in a 
thousand other ways it has been all that could be 
desired. We have gained an interest in, and a sym- 
pathy for, the Cubans which could not have been 
ours under any other circumstances. We have 
known the blessedness of giving. We have been en- 
riched by the love and gratitude of hundreds of ap- 
preciative hearts. 

As for the Cubans, themselves, who can doubt 
that an impetus has been given their growth and the 
growth of their country which is incalculable in its 
effects? The awakening and heightening of aspira- 
tions and ambitions which contact with our institu- 
tions and free, generous people has brought about, 
the allavying of sectional rivalries and jealousies 
through the intermingling of representative teachers 
from all parts of the island must inevitably leave an 
impress which will endure through all time. 

Then, whatever the mistakes of the expedition, 
whatever its limitations, can we not join heartily in 
congratulations with each other and with our sister 
republic that it was possible for it to be? 

Viva Cuba para siempre! 








AN OLD DUTCH UNIVERSITY TUWN AND 
THE SCHOOLS OF HOLLAND. 


VICTOR WILKER. 


BY 


Leyden illustrates the amphibious life of Mijnheer. 
li is composed of about fifty small islands, formed 
by the Oude Rijn, and connected by some hundred 
and fifty bridges. ‘The city is literally cut into small 
fragments by the numerous canals, and is surrounded 
by a rampart and a deep and wide ditch. It contains 
ahout fifty thousand inhabitants, although there is 
room for a hundred thousand, a number of which it 
Loceted in the days of its prosperity. It is an inter- 
esting city, full of historical associations and having 
a decidedly mediaeval air. No sooner have you en- 
iered it, when a sensation of repose creeps over you, 
which you do not feel in the commercial cities of 
itotterdam and Amsterdam. 

In Leyden the traveler is treading on hallowed 
ground, sacred alike to the student of history, of 
theology, and of science. No one who has read the 
history of this city as it is graphically portrayed by 
Schiller and Motley can walk its streets without a 
teeling of profound interest. 

Many famous names are associated with the anuals 
of this old Dutch town. Who has not heard of John 
of Leyden, Matthias and the Anabaptists! Then 
there are Lucas van Leyden, Heinsius, Van Swieten, 
Muschenbrock, and Bockholt,—men whose fame is 
commensurate with the fame of the city itself. No 
other Dutch town of equal size can boast of so many 
noted painters, Rembrandt, the rival of Rubens, 
wa» born in the vicinity, and besides Lucas van 
[4 yden, the history of Dutch art mentions favorably 
such names as Dow, Metzee, and Mieris,—all natives 
of Leyden. 

isut the chief glory and attraction of Leyden cen- 
tres in its university, one of the most noted in 
iurope. It is the pride of the Dutchman, a monu- 
ment commemorating an event which gave a definiie 
shape to the political and religious destiny of the 
Netherlands, the rescue of the city by the Prince of 


Grange. 

The traveler who has read Motley will not neglect 
to visit the town hall. As he stands before the pic- 
ture of the stern old burgomaster, Peter Vander- 
werf, the story of that terrible siege and heroie 4e- 
fense, as related by our eminent countryman, is re- 
called with great For months the in- 
habitants of the unfortunate town had held out with- 
out murmuring until all provisions failed and they 
were on the point of starvation. Carrier pigeons 
finally brought the news that the Prince of Orange 

His army not 
being strong enough to cope successfully with the 
le ligerents, he had determined to cut the dykeg, 
The water would force the enemy to raise the siege 
and also enable his provision boats to reach the ciiy. 


vividness. 


was coming to their deliverance. 


But it did not rise as high as had been expected, and 
in utter despair the starved people demanded the 
surrender of the place. The undaunted Vanderwer?, 


“however, reminded them of the fate of Haarlem, and 


declured: “I have sworn not to surrender; but if my 
hody can appease your hunger for a while, tear it to 
pieces.” Then the relief came unexpectedly. Sud- 
dently during the night following October 2, 1574, un 
equinoctial storm swept across the North sea. The 
waters were piled up against the coast of Holland, 
aud, rushing through the open dykes, inundated the 
couary, seattcoring the besieging army and carrying 
the laacn veesels inte the suffering city. The ful- 
lowing day the inhabitants filled the churclfes and 
amid tears of jov thanked ‘iod for their miraculons 
deliverance. With the help of the Prince of Orange 
they shen and there founded an institution of Hoeral 
learning in comMemers*ton of the event. This is 
the origin of Leyden University. It was formally 
opened the following year, 1575. 

My principal object in visiting Holland was to in- 
spect its noted seats of learning. Having but a 
short time previous seen some of the great schools 
of England, and strolled through the magnificent 
halls and colieges of its famous universities, I entered 
the Netherlands with preconceived ideas of what a 
great Dutch school ought to look like. But to my 
surprise [ soon discovered that the American and 
English idea of a university is not realized in Hol- 
land. Neither Groningen, Utrecht, nor Leyden even 
approximate the American or British standard. In 
spite of guide book and map, I could not find the 
university, for the simple reason that it did not exist 
as I had conceived it. I inquired of several persons 
if they could tell me where the university buildings 


were. They had not even heard of university build- 
ings. One intelligent appearing man, however, 


divined what I was looking for. Said he: “What 
part of the university does Mijnheer wish to see? 
The Academie gebouwen? They are near the Exer- 
citie Veld. The Klinik? That is in a building on 
the other side of the town. The Observatorium? 
You will find that on the farther end of the Tuin 
der Academie, facing the outer canal, The Museum 
van Oudheden is situated in the Breedenstraat; the 
Naturlijk Historie is in the Rapen- 
burger Gracht. The Ethnografische Museum is in 
the Ho——.” Here I interrupted my eloquent in- 
former—there being seemingly no end to the list— 
with the question; “Can Mijnheer tell me where the 
professors deliver their lectures?” “Ja wel, Mijn- 
“some deliver them in the Acad- 


Museum van 


heer,” replied he, 
emie, others in various buildings in different parts 
of the city; but many teach and leeture at their pri- 
vate residences.” 

I thanked Mijnheer for his very full information 
and proceeded to hunt up the various parts of this 
strange university, First, I went to the Academie, 
which might be called the university building proper. 
It is a rude, time-worn, massive structure, with bare- 
looking halls. Near the main entrance hung the 
bulletin board, containing in Latin the announce- 
ment of the lectures, with names of the professors 
and times and places of their delivery, Those of the 
literary or philosophical department covered a wide 
range of subjects, the natural sciences receiving a 
full In linguistics the subjects taught em- 
braced Oriental languages, comparative grammar of 
Indo-European speech, and the philological study of 
Dutch, lrench. Over the 


door of one of rooms a wag of a 


share. 


German, English, and 
the 
student had written the line from Dante: “Whoever 
enters here must leave all hope behind.” Student 
The 
walls of the Academie council chamber are adorned 
with the portraits of all the professors of the univer- 
sity from 


examination 


nature, it seems, is the same the world over. 


Arminius, Grotius, 
Hescartes, Boerhave, Spanheim, Linnaeus, Episco- 
pus, the most famous of the early 
down to those lately deceased. Niebuhr 
in his Roman history claims that no other locality 


Sealiger, Gomarus, 
and Polyander 
teachers 


in Europe is so identified with science and learning 
as this hall. 7 

The most interesting features of the university 
are the vast museums. There are several of them. 
and they embrace almost everything imaginable that 
in any way can be of any help in illustrating the 
natural sciences and the history of civilization. The 


University of Leyden has perhaps the largest and 
must complete collections of the kind in existence, 
and 1 doubt if the contents of the museums of all the 
American colleges~put together would equal them in 
value. And what is astonishing, these treasures are 
kept for the most part in comparatively inferior 
buildings, lacking space, hence they are somewhat 
crowded and do not show to the best advantage. 
Like most European universities, the University 
of Leyden is composed of four distinct faculties or 


‘schools, viz.: The faculty of law, of medicine, of 


theology, and of philosophy or general science. In 
this respect, as also in the lack of imposing build- 
ings, the University of Utrecht is almost an exact 
duplicate of that of Leyden. There is no show, no 
ostentation, no effort at dazzling the eyes anywhere. 
The Dutch universities are entirely devoid of sham, 
as are also the professors and students. There is no 
aristocratic bearing, and there are no airs, such as 
one cannot help noticing at Eaton, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, but there is more solidity. In conversing 
with the professors, one can, as a rule, choose liis 
language: Dutch, German, English, French, or Latin. 
Some of them still lecture in Latin. Even to most 
of the students one can make himself understood in 
any one of these languages. 

The educational system of Holland, like that of 
(rermany, is a symmetrical structure, an organic 
whole, completely under the control of the state, 
from the kindergarten up to the university. The 
teachers of all the schools are educated especially for 
their profession, those of the primary schools in the 
normal seminary, while the professors in the second- 
ary and higher institutions receive their training 
prineipally in the gymnasium and university. None 
are appointed in the schools lower than the univer- 
sity before they have passed most rigid examinations. 
The result is there are no better schools anywhere, 
and the Dutch schoolmasters, together with the Ger- 
man and Swiss, are considered the best in the world. 
Every primary school teacher has served three years 
as an assistant. During this time he has been under 
the guidance and supervision of an older, experienced 
To enter upon the duties of assistant, the 
candidate must have completed his seminary course, 
have passed his final examinations, and be twenty 
vears old. HHenee he can become a full teacher at 
the age of twenty-three, provided he has acquired 
during his probation some additional branch of 
study, generally a modern language, and can pass a 
second examination successfully. The Dutch school- 
master is expected to teach without a book, and he 
generally does so on his feet, either standing, crayon 
in hand, at the blackboard, or walking to and fro, 
lle usually resides near his school in a commodious 
dwelling provided by the state, which, in villages and 
smaller towns, is surrounded by a lawn, with a 
garden in the rear. The assistant is not, provided 
_During the years of his apprentice- 
ship he often resides in the family of his superior. 

In the higher grades of the common schools, 
especially in the cities, German, French, sometimes 
Knglish, the elements of algebra and geometry, and 
drawing are taught, Besides these and the common 
branches, the boys are drilled in gymnastics and the 
In the country 
schools agriculture is substituted for one ot more of 


teacher. 


with a house. 


girls are instructed in needle-work. 


the above-named higher branches. 

In the larger cities the salary of the common 
Besides this, as has 
In the 
smaller towns and villages his pay is about $475, 
with house and garden in addition. 
ceive from $200 to $400 a year. 

The seeondary schools of Holland are the Hoogere 
Durgerschole and the Gymnasium, which corre- 
spond in most particulars to the institutions of like 
name in Germany. In the former the modern lan- 
guages receive the greatest attention, Dutch, Ger- 
man, French, and English being required. Mathe- 
matics, natural science, and history are the princi- 
pal other branches taught. The gymnasium usually 
consists of six classes. the pro-gymnasium of four. 
Latin is taught through the entire course, Greek in 
five classes, French, English, and German are taught 
several years, Mathe- 
matics and history also receive much attention, the 
natural sciences less. In some of the branches there 


school teacher averages $750. 


heen stated, he is provided with a house. 


Assistants re- 


the former sometimes longer. 
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are seven or eight recitations or exercises a week. 
‘As in our Asniteioan colleges, there has been for some 
time a tendency in Holland to curtail the amount of 
|.itin and Greek required in the gymnasium, and in 
ihe higher classes substitution of equivalents is now 

ritted to some extent. In both Burgerschole and 

»nasium the student has from five to six daily ex- 
-pcises. Or recitations. Of course, the lessons are 
necessarily somewhat shorter than in our colleges, 
where a student usually has three or four recitations 
1 day; but at the same time there is greater exact- 
ness required, and the lessons are more thoroughly 
nastered. 





THE CONTINUITY OF SCHOOL AND 





FRANK BUKNIIAM BAGLEY. 


Although the work has barely begun, it will be 
seen that the child life of the city is having eduea- 
‘ion carried to its doors. 

The free libraries, with their attractive reading- 
rooms, have done much to counteract the squalor of 
the home. Kyery evening the tables are crowded, 
ihe magazines and the illustrated weeklies are there 

ir the children as well as older persons. Boys be- 
cinning to think seriously may be seen, deep in 
some mechanical or scientific work, some history or 
story, while adults enjoy the better class of news- 
papers they cannot afford to buy. 

Since this article was started a city appropriation, 
claimed by the board of directors of this library to 
he inadequate and unjust, has been the alleged cause 
of closing the libraries on Sunday. This action de- 
stroys much of their efficacy in educational work, 
hut it is doubtless merely a temporary curtailment 


BY 


of expenses. 

It is most unfortunate that such an occurrence 
should interfere with the work of these reading- 
rooms, for the people have appreciated them greatly. 
In 1898 eight of the eleven branches possessed read- 
and the attendance for the year was 
275 Two of the eight reading-rooms had not 
heen open the entire year, the Muhlenberg having 
been inaugurated in April, while the beginning of 
the Thirty-fourth street was not made until June. 
Neither do the totals given include the readers in the 


rooms, 
1,125. 


ing 


library rooms. 

How. has the library accomplished these results? 
All the most advanced of the generally accepted 
library ideas have been adopted, such as the open 
shelving system, the card catalogue, and the reserva- 
tion of books by postal notice. 

The dpen shelving system is now working i in all of 
the branches and is a complete success, though fail- 
ure had been the common prophecy. Any member 
is admitted to the shelves, and thus they may choose 
the book for home reading after actual acquaintance- 
chip with its contents. ‘The common ery from the 
librarians into whose institutions it was proposed to 
place the system was: wr he readers will never re- 
place the books properly.” I have talked to all the 
librarians-in-charge of the different institutions and 
find the reverse has been the common experience. 

One of the librarians-in-charge touched a good 
point when she remarked that the system has a 
noticeable effect on the quality of the books read, 
and that it familiarizes the users of the library with 
hooks about which. they previously knew nothing. 
The discovery that a public library circulates books 
other than fiction has been quite a revelation to some 
readers. 

The topical and current lists are of great help to 

carnest readers. In every branch there are always 
posted several of these lists; the Boer war is the sub- 
ject of one, by the aid of which list the reader is in- 
stantly informed of the best books and magazine 
irticles on the scene of warfare, the people attacked, 
their manners, government, rulers, the prominent 
British generals. At the approach of Lineoln’s and 
\Washington’s birthdays, the Lincolniana or Wash- 
ingtoniana contained in these libraries was cata- 
logued in this manner. The subjects chosen are 
always adequate to the labor bestowed upon them. 

Then there is the Library Magazine. The libra- 
rian suggests the topics to be treated and all else is 


left to the efforts of the branch’s chief. The maga- 


‘zines are made by selecting illustrations from any 


source and pasting them upon large sheets of card- 
board in a proper arrangement, The sheets are tied 
with ribbons, and the magazine left on the counter 
for the instruction and pleasure of all visitors. 

An effort on somewhat similar lines to make art 
popular is interesting:— 

“Mention should be made of an experiment that 
has been tried for three months past at the Jackson 
square branch, where we have been offering for cir- 
culation three dozen photographs of paintings, seulp- 
ture, and architecture, each accompanied by a brief 
typewritten description and by reference to books, 
where a fuller information of the artist and his works 
is available. The circulation amounted to only 
cighty-seven for the three months, but the pictures 
have been removed to Yorkville, where they are much 
more popular. The experiment will possibly lead to 
the circulation of good pictures as a regular part of 
our work at some branches.”* 

The question constantly before every librarian-in- 
charge is: Have I a class in my district that I am not 
reaching and how can I best reach it? 

It is a tolerably simple proposition to aid those 
who seek the library. Personal attention is given to 
each reader, and their needs rather than their wants 
are studied. To be able to do this presupposes a 
thorough training of the assistant librarians. This 
has been obtained by establishing a scMol for ap- 
prentices, from which the assistants are selected by 
competitive examination. ‘ 


One of the librarians-in-charge describes the 
efforts of her staff toward personal work in this 


wav :— 

“We have endeavored so to arrange the work as 
to allow the person in charge the opportunity to 
mingle with the,borrowers, to give the advice which 
the children need, and which many grown persons 
thankfully accept; in a word, to be helpful te a pub- 
lic uncertain as to what choice to make, and to make 
it the aim of the library that every man, woman, 
and child who goes out of the door shall have the 
hook best adapted to his needs or taste. It is inter- 
esting to note the development of the children as a 


result, we may fairly believe, of such work.”* 
The librarian-in-charge of the Yorkville branch, 


in connection with this personal work, reports:— 

“'The class which appeals to us most heartily, and 
which, if neglected, will be most dangerous, is what 
is known as the ‘Seventy-ninth street gang’—most 
of them outside the influence of the schools, boys 
who can be kept well behaved by the prompt and 
energetic attention of our children’s librarian, and 
will learn a little, although incapable of continued 
attention. Some of the larger and more intelligent 
of these we now rely upon as friends, where we 
formerly found them genuine anarchists. Per- 
sonal aid, the natural adjunct of open shelves, is the 
secret of all that can be accomplished.”* 

In this connection, it is worth while remarking 
that the uniform testimony of the library staff gives 
the post gf honor for tractability to the boys. Per- 
sonal work is more successful with them, as they 
listen to advice and nearly always are prompt to act 
upon it. 

The two-book system greatly aids this personal 
work; for while the young people generally insist on 
taking one story home, the liberty of issuing another 
hook permits the librarian to coax upon them an 
essay, travel, or history. 

To reach those who do not offer themselves at the 
schemes are constantly being tried, 
Two 


libraries new 
and the promising ones carried on vigorously. 
examples of effort in this direction will be sufficient 
to enlighten the reader concerning the methods em- 
ployed. The Muhlenberg branch, the one nearest 
the shopping district around Sixth and 
Twenty-third street, has placed in the cloak rooms 
of the large stores in the vicinity signs bearing the 
addresses of the different libraries, and these have 
done valuable work in directing the clerks, cash girls, 
and delivery boys to the libraries most convenient 
for them. 

An extremely important plan adopted by the 
traveling library department is as follows:— 

“During the summer we began as an experiment 


avenue 
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a work that we hope to continue indefinitely. ‘This 
was the plan of sending out home libraries contain- 
ing from ten to fifteen books to different tenement - 
houses in the city. In each case one of the children 
of the family to which the box is sent acts as libra- 
rian and gathers about him a ‘membership’ of five or 
six other children. - \ visitor is sent once a week, on 
the day when the books are given out, to talk with 
the children about them, and by getting acquainted 
with the little ones to lead them to the reading of 
better books.”* 

The facts we have to work on, then, are these. 
Taking New York as our example, because all the 
conditions are to be found in that city, we are in- 
formed that but fifty-four per cent. of the school 
population are registered, while not more than an 
additional five per cent. can be educated at private 
and parochial institutions, giving a total of fifty-nine 
per cent. ‘This state is caused, in the main, by the 
money-earning .worth of children past their thir- 
teenth year. 

Most of this percentage, not represented at the 
schools, is of foreign-born parentage, and they co- 
habit in inaccessible parts of the city. Their homes 
are distressing, they are surrounded with every in- 
centive to vice and crime. 

The library that is likely to sueceed in its higher 
popular mission must work in accordance with these 
facts. The library which has done most in this di- 
rection not only makes it easy for children to become 
members, but turns its librarians into missiqnaries, 
that the children of the vicinity may be interested. 
It attracts the children by a percentage of twenty- 
nine for juvenile works. It reaches the thickly- 
settled regions of the poor by its branches, which are 
members of equal importance in a co-depending 
chain. It provides cheerful reading rooms in which 
the younger children are encouraged to behave 
themselves, while the older are held under no more 
surveillance than the college student’ in an examina- 
tion “on his honor.” It has adopted the best 
methods of other libraries and initiated several ideas 
of its own to make its branches as attractive as pos- 
sible,—the open Shelving, the card catalogue, the 
reservation of books by postal aotok: the topical and 
current lists, the Library Magazine, the object les- 
sons in art, the supplying of books in quantities to 
the tenement houses. All the assistants are im- 
pressed with the educational side of their library 
work, they are trained to consider this the most im- 
portant, they give much time to personal work in and 
out of the libsary, and they are encouraged to sug- 
gest and to do things. 

Have we not here the best answer yet given to the 
question: What is to become of the education of the 
hoy or girl who leaves school prematurely? It seems 
to me that libraries on the plan of this one would 
change the mental face of our great cities in two 
generations. It has turned thousands of children 
from ignorance to education in the last ten years, 
umd has crept into the hearts-of all that it has 
touched. 

I remember passing by the Harlem branch on a 
Sunday in February, 1900, and I saw a boy with 
nese pressed flatly against the closed door. I asked 
this sixteen-year-old lad why the library was closed. 
He replied, mournfully:— 

“The city didn’t give *em enough money.” 

“Tiow long have they been closed on Sundays?” I 
questioned. ’ 
“Since 
promptly. 

“You remember the date well,” I exclaimed. 

“Why shouldn’t I, when I used to go in and read 
every Sunday?” There was that in his voice which 
made me think I had been insulting a true friend. 

This boy worked for his living, and he is the aver- 
vge regular attendant. 

The problem of providing knowledge for the boy 
und girl of over fourteen will grow 
every year that the increase in urban population is 
so disproportionately greater than the increase in 
rural population. Too much be laid 
upon this point. Unless we are to degenerate into a 
nation of hand-workers, must . he 
taken in all large cities to broaden the minds of the 
working young, those who at the earliest possible age 
are thrown into business and trade. 


the twenty-fourth of December,” this 


more serious 


stress cannot 


practical steps 
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CHILD-STUDY AND ITS R&LATION TO 
EDUCATION. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, LL.D. 


The distribution of any content of consciousness 

is just as properly a part of psychology as the topog- 
rapby or numerical extent of species is for biology. 
The genesis of thought in childhood is, in this as- 
pect, a radically different, and even far more im- 
portant, problem than the frequency of occurrence 
of chance scraps and isolated items of knowledge in 
the adult mind. Indeed, the order of genesis is as 
important a problem, generally, as the logical order, 
and for some purposes more so. It makes a differ- 
ence of great psychological significance, I ween, 
whether theories made up of a unique melange, 
of Fichte and Schopenhauer and Wundt remain ab- 
solutely unique, and peculiar to their authors, or 
commend themselves to other minds. Nay, more, 
though it may perturb an epistemologist, I insist 
that even ignorance is an interesting and important 
topic, and that the growing literature upon it has 
much psychological value. 

Some of the most interesting studies of children 
are those which show their characteristic defects, 
errors, or ignorance. As Professors Tracy, Lukeps, 
and Grant have shown, the mispronunciations of 
children shed unique and valuable light upon vowel 
changes, phonic Jaws, dialects, ete. Their typical 
errors in reasoning help us not only to understand, 
and therefore to overcome, some of the obstacles 
that lie athwart their pathway to learning, but ex- 
plain the origin of not a few current fallacies and 
superstitions. Their capacities and incapacities 
have suggested the best of the newer ways of work 
with number and geometric form. Their drawings, 
superstitions, early color work, perception, and 
tastes, even such as might be studied from examina- 
tion papers, are documents of value for both psy- 
chology and education; and the best warrant for any 
new method, whether of the three R’s or of a modern 

or an ancient language, is based upon a correct 
knowledge and interpretation of the content and 
method of the child mind. 

In the hesitation we sometimes see in the philo- 
sophic mind to weleome child-study,, we have to 
recognize clearly a repetition of the same kind of re- 
luctance which the old systematizers and classifiers 
in the study of natural history felt toward the ac- 
ceptance of the Darwinian movement. It sadly dis- 
turbed their circles; and the work of placing like to 
like, and of analysis and synthesis, was so different 
from the work required in the new field that they 
could hardly be expected to enter the promised land. 

Too many of our philosophers and psychologists 
have been book-ridden—content to distinguish and 
divide and evolve an arm-chair theory of knowledge. 
It is due to their lack of earnestness, their easy-going 
conservatism, their_a-priori and scholastic ways, that 
we still have no philosophy of education, save only 
the rags and tatters of systems, and that the whole 
field has so long been a cave of the winds. They 
have looked askance at, or down upon, education, or 
have carved out tunnels in the air, instead of going 
to work with the hard and hot facts of life and mind, 
and helping, if not to earry evolution into the higher 
plane of the soul by the same tedious modes of ac- 
cumulation that Darwin’s genius suggested, at least 
to find or forge master keys to unlock new secrets of 
the soul. 

Much is written about the methods, as if they were 
This can never be, for all methods are good. 
Some, like Preyer, Shinn, Moore, and Baldwin, pre- 
fer to focus their work upon one or two children, and 
from the 
anthropometric, physiological, philologieal, psycho- 


rivals. 


to bring to this foeus the best thev can 


logical, and, perhaps, other fields. This is as legiti- 
mate as it is to study plants or animals from the 
but 
experts excel in only one or two lines, and the mono- 
graphs under this class have their weak as well as 
their adhere 
very closely to a plain and painstaking record of 


standpoint of chemistry, biology, physics, ete.: 


strong points. Moreover, one must 


facts here: hoping that, through the accumulation 
of a Vast hody of data. inferences of value may some- 


time be drawn.—The August Forum. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ VNLEAVENED 
BREAD.” 


Robert Grant was born in Boston in 1852, and 
has always been identified with his native city. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1873, and holds the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Bachelor of 
Laws from his university. In 1879 he began the 
practice of law in Boston, a profession which has 
claimed the greater part of an extraordinarily active 
life. In 1883 he married the daughter of Sir Alex- 
ander Galt of Montreal. At present he is judge of 
the probate court of Suffolk county, and has held 
other important positions of public trust. He has 
made a brilliant success in his chosen profession, 
but it is as a writer that he is best known to the 
country at large. 

Mr. Grant’s literary career began when he was a 
student at Harvard College, and his first work ap- 
peared in the college papers, and later in “Old and 
New.” When his burlesque of a Greek tragedy, 
“The Little Tin Gods on Wheels,” appeared in the 
Harvard Lampoon it attracted much attention and 
was widely quoted, Jt paved the way for “The Con- 
fessions of a Frivolous Girl,” which appeared in 1880, 
and was an immediate success. This book gave the 
young author a name, and in the next fifteen years 
fully a dozen volumes came from his pen. They 
give strong evidence of his varied powers, his keen 
observatiogg and fertile invention. His subjects 




















JUDGE GRANT. 
ary from light burlesque to the inimitable satire of 
Bread.” He has written two delight- 
ful stories for boys. As a social philosopher he has 


“lL nleavened 


been best known until the appearance of “Un- 
leavened Bread.” 
“The Reflections of a Philosopher,’ “The 


Opinions of a Married Man,” “Searchlight, Letters,” 
and “The Art of living” are too well known to re- 
quire more than a passing mention. 

As might be expected, Judge Grant is a rapid 
worker hours which a jealous profession 
leaves for literature, and has cultivated the power 
The greater 
part of his writing is done during the intervals of 
business in the morning hours at his office. He will 
drop his pen to take up some knotty legal problem, 
and turn back to his manu- 
This power of turning from law to litera- 


in the 


of concentration to the highest degree. 


when it is solved will 
script. 
ture was not easily acquired and was the result of 
long training. Mr. Grant carries his work with him 
wherever he goes. He is always storing up impres- 
sions, taking mental notes, and working out details 
of construction even when seemingly engrossed in 
other matters. The active labor of writing a story 
is the lightest part of his task, since he has the en- 
tire work, even down to small details, well in mind 
before he puts pen to paper. Tle is his own severest 
and has often destroyed a completed story 
fecling that it did not do him justice, Rs 


eritie, 


Judge Grant is an enthusiastic sportsman, spend- 


ing a part of every year on fishing and hunting ex- 
Ile is a prominent figure in society, an ad- 
i Jo © 


cursions, 





mirable talker, with keen wit, but genial and sym- 
pathetic. His philosophy of life is a cheerful one, 
and his well formed habits of thought and his 
strong interest in the questions of the day promise 
well for his future. 

“Unleavened l’read” is a book that forces the 
reader to take sides, that challenges discussion, and 
if the reader agrees with Judge Grant, he is sure to 
find the satire very palatable. At present the novel 
has reached its twenty-second thousand. 





GUIDES TO THE STUDY AND TEACHING 
OF AMERICAN HISTOR Y.—(11) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A. B. COLE, 


The study of elementary civics and society is now 
7 y 


heing brought into every good grammar school 
course. For this reason, no list of books on the sub- 


ject of history would be complete from the stand- 
point of the teachers’ needs without the mention of 
a few good books on the conduct of government and 
the body politie which we call society. 

Several good books on civies can be purchased at 
little cost:— 

Practical Essays on American Government by 
Professor Hart ($1.50), Longmans, Green, & Co., 
New York. 

The State, Woodrow Wilson ($2.00), is compre- 
hensive. 

Civil Government, John Fiske ($1.00), Houghton, 
Mifilin, & Co., is the best of the ordinary text-books 
on the subject. 

Qur Government, Macy, Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Ilow We Are Governed, by Anna L. Dawes. 

Politics by Young Americans, by Nordhoff, and 
Among the Lawmakers, by Alton, are all interesting 
and very instructive. 

Mowry’s Talks on Civil Government is also good. . 

Martin’s Civil Government is useful if supple- 
mented by other books. 

Peterman’s little book on Civil Government has 
some good lessons, though the style im which the 
hook is written does not make it a popular class- 
room book. 

An Introduction to the Study of Society, by Small 
and Vincent, is a good book for the teacher. In fact, 
[ know of none better, at the same time so brief and 
so comprehensive. 

Three books should be mentioned which are 
worthy of more than a passing notice by teachers: 
(1) The American Citizen, by Charles F. Dole; (2) 
The Young Citizen, by the same author; (3) The 
Young American, by Harry Pratt Judson. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the 
teacher who wishes to delve deeper into the ‘subject 
has a mine of wealth in Professor Bryce’s American 
(‘ommonwealths. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson has a very good book 
on Congressional Government, discussing the three 
departments of our national law-making institutions, 
the house of representatives, the senate, and execu- 
tive, with their special duties and relationships to 
one another. 

Scott, Foresman, & Co. have just brought out a 
good elementary book on economics by Professor 
Thurston. It would be helpful to all teachers. 

Of the third class of books, those which can be 
used by the teacher to read to the class or even be 
placed in the hands of the pupils themselves, there 
is legion, and the end is not yet. . In fact, the deluge 
has just commenced. It is a mistake, however, for 
teachers to imagine that they cannot read from 
standard works or that children in the lowest gram- 
mar grades cannot read from anything but the so- 
called juvenile books. If one has not done so, let 
him choose an interesting chapter from any of Park- 
man’s works and watch the effect. 

Books like Hinsdale’s Old Northwest, Roosevelt’s 
Winning of the West, Cooke’s Stories of the Old 
Dominion, Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair, and 
Irving’s life of Washington are as interesting to 
grammar grade children as to older people. It may 
need a little incentive to arouse the interest. but 
once aroused, it will feed as well on solid substance 
as on the vapid trash so often thought fit for 
children. ; 


ry 
Chere are many hooks on the Indians suitable for 
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all grades, Parkman’s Oregon Trail and The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac are as good as any for ordinary 
purposes. American Indians, Starr, D. OC. Heath, 
l;oston; Massasoit, Burton, Morse Company, New 
York; Legends of the Red Children, Pratt, Werner 
<:hool Book Company, New York; Stories of Indian 
Children, Husted, Public School Publishing Com- 
puny, Bloomington, Ill.; Indians and Pioneers, 
llazard, Morse Company; Stories of Red Children, 
Brooks, Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 

The various Hiawatha editions can be also used 
with profit. 

Shaler’s Nature and Man in America can also be 
read with profit by the teacher and explained to the 
class. 

Stories of Colonial Children, Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston; Stories of the United 
States, Educational Publishing Company, Boston; 
American History Stories, Pratt (4 vols.), Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, Boston; and Stories of 
Great Americans for Little Americans, Stories of 
American Life and Adventure, Stories of Our Coun- 
try, Johonnot, Story of the Thirteen Colonies, 
(tuerber, Story of the Great Republic, Guerber, 
Stories of the Old Bay State, Brooks, all published 
by the American Book Company, are especially in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Read also The Colonies, Dutton, Morse Compariy. 

The Werner School Book Company is publishing 
a Four Great American series, which sell for fifty 
cents each, and are well worth reading. Colonial 
Massachusetts, by Mrs. 8S. E. Dawes, Silver, Burdett, 
& Co., is interesting, and Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England, Bacon, published by the same house, 
can also be used wigh profit, and would be a valuable 
addition to a teacher’s library for its connection with 
both history and literature. The price is one dollar 

and fifty cents. 

Two hooks. which have been popular are Pilgrims 
and Puritans, and From Colony to Commonwealth 
(.60 each), published by Ginn & Co., Boston. . 

Blaisdell’s Stories of the Civil War, Ginn & Co., 
are lively and at the same time authoritative. 

This list might be indefinitely extended, but 
enough has been given to show the scope of the 
teachers’ possibilities. 

Of the list of novels and short stories no mention 
need be made. Fiction has its place in the school- 
room and the rise of the historical novel will do 
much to smooth the pathway of the teacher who has 
had to use much energy to overcome the distaste for 
“dry” history. The day of dates and disconnected 
facts has gone. The body of history is a connected 
whole, so intimately connected that no part can be 
taken away without affecting the whole. We must, 
however, fix a few facts as guideposts in the study 
of our development, and we must fix a few others for 
sentimental or patriotic purposes. 

So no honest teacher will overlook the great ora- 
tions which did so much to make the history in the 
past, and which do so much now to explain that past. 
Wehster’s Orations, Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, 
Blaine’s Eulogy of Garfield, are but a few with which 
every school boy should be in part familiar. 

Such poems as Courtship of Miles Standish and 
Fvangeline do much to explain the times which they 
denict. 

The minor poems should not be overlooked. 
Panl TRevere’s Ride teaches a lesson to every boy 
that lasts as long as he lives. Barbara Frietchie, 
though perhaps but a myth, still lives, “bowed with 
her three-score years and ten.” How much better 
we appreciate the Declaration of Independence when 
we remember the stirring lines of that anonymous 
noem, Independence Bell. A very good little hook 
has just been published by the American Book Com- 
panvy,—Our Country in Poem and Prose. 

The Five Cent Classics published by the Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, Boston, are cheap and 
usable, 

Tee & Shepard, Boston. publish a number of 
hooks on the various events of our history. The 
price is always reasonable. 

Finally, we should not overlook such devices as 
mans, charts, and pictures, all of which hold an im- 
portant place in the preparation and presentation of 
a lesson. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co.; Boston, publish MacCoun’s 


Historical Chart, price $12.50. This is a series of 2. 
colored maps showing the routes of the early ex- 
plorers, and the steady growth of the nation to the 
present time. It is an invaluable aid. MacCoun’s 
Historical Geography, published by the same house, 
should be on every teacher’s desk and can be used by 
the pupils with profit. Professor Hart’s Epoch 
Maps (.50), Longmans, Green, & Co., are probably as, 
correct as anything that has been published. 

D. C. Heath & Co. publish the progressive Outline 
Maps, at two cents each; also the Intermediate Out- 
line Map of the United States, 28x40 inches, at 
twenty-five cents each. 

The Morse Company publish the Century Develop- 
ment maps, comprising the Grand Divisions, the 
United States, and the different sections of the 
Wnited States. These are pyt up in blocks of fifty 
and sell for thirty cents a block. 

White’s Outline Studies in American, History 
(.30), American Book Company, is unique, and fur- 
nishes many outline maps to be filled in by the 
pupils, as well as topics to be looked up. 

Atkinson & Mentzer, Chicago, publish the Ivan- 
hoe Historical Notebooks. These have simply out- 
line maps, with a suggestion under each map that it 


Interest for 1 year 3 months 25 days. 
1 year 2 months = 14 months = 7 X y}y 
1 month 24 days = 54 days = 9 X yyy 
1 day ='} of youu 
3. “Interest for 2 years 5 months 13 days. 
2 years 4 months = 16 months = 8 X rh, 
1 month 12 days = 42 days = 7 & yyy 
l day =} of ress 
Interest for 4 years 11 months 22 days. 
5 years = 30 X ;}y, or Ps principal. 
Less 8 days = 1} of 5/55 principal. 


An effort has been made to select as difficult time 
as possible. ‘There is no time that does not lend 


itself to some easy combination in the use of this 
rule. 








FOR PATRIOTS’ DAY. 


BY ANNE I. 0. PENN. 


PROGRAMME. 
I. Emerson’s hymn. ‘ 
II. Description of Concord village, the river and 
bridge. 
III. Preliminary events to Lexington. 
IV. Some men who were at Concord and Lexington. 
V. Reading from Hawthorne’s “Mosses from an Old 


he used to illustrate a certain event or period of our Manse.” ; 
history. On the opposite page is an opportunity for VI. Theodore Parker’s description of the battle of 
the pupil to fully describe the representation of the ‘exington. 


I. Concord hymn, sung at the completion of the battle 
monument, April 19, 1836:— 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled. 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps, 


map. 

From any of the numerous houses now publishing 
cheapspictures may be purchased an assortment that 
will supplement the text-book and map work in an 
admirable manner. Both in advance and review 
work, these pictures will stimulate the interest and 
increase the efforts of the pupils to a remarkable de- 
gree. So much material is now available through 
the daily papers, and the various magazines also, that 
no teacher need want for “supplementary matter,” 


p ’ On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
no matter in what grade or locality he may work. 


We set to-day a votive stone; 
~That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 
Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 








ANSWERS TO HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


[For Pictures see Journal of September 6.] 


1. Lady Jane Grey and Edward VI. of England. The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
2. Maria Theresa, “King” of Hungary. 
3.’ The wife of Grotius of Holland, watching his es- 1. Description of Concord village. 
cape in the trunk. itt. Preliminary events to Lexington: a class exer- 
cise. 


Henry I. of England. 
Rowena and Vortigern of Britain. 
Destroying the sentence against Alcibiades. 


: Pupils give from their own history lessons a brief de- 
6 

7. Christina of Sweden. 

8 

9 

1 


scription of the events before this first outburst. The 
tea party, the stamp act, the blockade of Boston, the 
coming of the British, and Paul Revere’s ride, etc., to 
show how the feeling was spreading. 

Reading: Concord was busy in important state affairs, 
even before the war broke out at its very doors. 

The provincial congress, which met first at Salem Oc- 
tober 11, 1774, adjourned to Concord. There it convened 
in the Concord court house, but moved over into the 
meeting house because the court house was too small for 
its 300 members and clerks. 

The second provincial congress, of 1775, also met in 
Concord for four weeks for March and April, and had 
been adjourned only four days when the British Grena- 
diers made their midnight march from Boston to Lex- 
ington. Samuel Adams and John Hancock were dele- 
gates to this congress as members of the committee on 
public safety. It was in hope of capturing these two 
“arch traitors,” quite as much as of destroying the 
hoarded ammunition in these towns, that the British 
planned their stolen march on Concord 

To the congress assembled at Concord came the repre- 
sentative men from surrounding Middlesex. “They were 
lawyers, deacons, county justices, and farmers accus- 
tomed to sit on juries, and understood fair trade as well 
as any English law could teach them.” But until the 
very last they were loyal to the king. They discussed 


Scipio Africanus. 
. Catarina Conaro on the Bucentaur. 
0. Henry II. of Germany. 





TWO HUNDRED MONTHS’ RULE. 








[A superintendent of schools in the West writes: 
T have seen occasional references in the Journal to 
the two hundred months’ method in interest. I do 
not know that method. Will you please enlighten 
me? | 

THE FACTS. 

At 6 per cent. the interest equals the principal in 200 months. 

In 20 months ,; the principal. 

In 2 months ;3, the principal. 

In 6 days, 7, of 2 months, ,,4, the principal. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE. 
What is the interest on $3,987 for 3 years 9 months 17 days 
at 5 per cent. ? 
First, find interest at 6 per cent. 
3 years 9 months = 45 months, or 2} times 20 months. 
For 20 months, 75 principal ($3,987), or $398.70. 








For 45 months, 2} times 20 months, or..-...... $896.75 ; Shay 
17 days is 1 lees than 18 days. the Boston tea party, and this was their decision finally: 
6 days is yy Of principal, or-.--..---.- $3.98 “We will, in conjunction with our brethren, risk our for- 
tunes, and even our lives, in defense of His Majesty, 
18 days is 3 X 6 days, or-.--+-+++++++--G11.94 King George the Third, his person, crown, and dignity; 
Lday is } of $3.98, OF--+.eseeeeseeeeee .66 and will also, with the same resolution as his freeborn 
- : merece subjects in this country, to the utmost of our power and 
ne SO ee at ability, defend all our charter rights, that they may be 
3 years 9 months 17 days is ..--+++++++eeeeeees $908.03 transmitted inviolate to the latest posterity.” 
l per cent. if § Of this..++-+seee-seeerererecess 151.34 IV. Some men who were at Concord and Lexington.— 
5 per cent is 5 times this last..--+-++++++++++++- 756.70 Among the men who hurried into Concord green from 


‘ Acton and Lincoln and all the country round, there are 
EXAMPLES IN TIME. NS 9 ; eat te 
a few whose names we know, and of whom we may te 
1. Interest for 7 months 14 days. 


7 months 14 days = 6 months 44 days. 


something. 
First, theré was Parson He 
parsonage close by the church and green. 


lived in the 
With him 


Emerson. 
6 months = 3 X ;j, 
42 days =7 X revo 


2 days = { Continued on page 170.) 
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Educational Intelligence ie stews 





Intellectual athletics are needed daily. 

Do not become treadmilled by your work. 

Make the most of the civic features of the elec- 
tion of a president. 


Live at peace with your associate teachers, if you 
do not agree with them on everything. 


There will be prose enough in the life of every 
child, if you put into it all the poetry that you can. 


“Of what organizations for mutual improvement 
are you a member?” is asked-by some school boards 
of every teacher. 


A teacher should own at least one first-class book 
in each subject that she teaches, some book by a mas- 
ter, which the school board does not provide. 


The tax rate in Toronto, Ont., for school pur- 
poses is this year five and one-half mills on the 
dollar, which will produce about $687,000. This is 
what it will cost Toronto for keeping up the public, 
high, separate, and technical schools. The public 
school board takes the bulk of this, $512,446. This 
is for maintenance alone, and does not include over 
$100,000 to be spent in new buildings and repairs. 
Qne good result of keeping the school rate separate 
is that it will enable citizens to determine what the 
men they have elected to the school board are doing 
with the money raised for school purposes. 


The Atlantic continues to be much talked about 
in educational, scholastic, and professional circles, 
and among the causes is the article by William 
Cranston Lawton of Brooklyn, in which he boldly ad- 
vocates the substitution of German for Greek in 
He thinks Latin should 
retain the second place, but German should be the 


high schools and colleges. 


first foreign language to be studied. He thinks the 
age of ten years is quite late enough to begin it. In 
his estimation the wealth of artistic beauty in the 
German ballads and lyrics is worth more than any- 


thing the average student can get out of the Greek 
text-books, and “scores, if not hundreds, of such 
lyrics as Uhland’s should be stored in the memory 
of every child of fourteen or fifteen.” 








SEEDS IN, WEEDS OUT. 


The school children of Minneapolis have been 
effectually interested and aroused in affairs pertain- 
ing to the beautifying and care of the city. The 
boys and girls have been organized into improve- 
ment leagues, and agree to do all in their power to 
keep their own premises and the streets in their 
neighborhood clean and orderly. Their activity has 
also been directed toward the cultivation of flowers 
and vegetables. Seeds were distributed to 11,000 of 
the children last year, gnd those who showed special 
interest in gardening received free transportation 
from the.street railroad company to the agricultural 
college, where elementary instruction was given 
them concerning the preparation of the soil, proper 
planting, succession of crops, and the best methods 
of conquering weeds. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN GERMANY. 





There are in Germany eighty-six schools and in- 
stitutes wherein manual training is carried on in 
1,514 workshops. Of this number, 836 schools and 
institutes conduct the training on a pedagogical 
basis. Prussia has 570 manual training sthools. 
Five hundred and thirty-five workshops are devoted 
to wood carving, 527 to working in cardboard, and 
356 to the carpenter’s bench. Of these, sixty-eight 
are closely connected with woodcarving, seventy- 
seven with preparatory roughing out work, thirty- 
five with metal work, twenty-eight with country tim- 
bering, eleven with wood and metal turning, and 
eleven with modeling in clay. Over 2,200 German 
teachers have been taught to become instructors in 
manual training. 

The ‘Boston Herald well says, editorially: “The 
competition among countries.in manufacture as well 
as in trade is likely to grow more intense as the 
vears goon. The law of ‘the survival of the fittest’ 
will surely find vivid illustration in the world ofthe 
twentieth century.” 








PAYING ONE'S WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 


Yale has organized its effort to inspire and en- 
courage self-help among the students. The corpora- 
tion has decided to develop the opportunities of poor 
young men to get a university education. It has 
established a department of the university which 
will have full charge of the means of self-aid offered 
to students of Yale. Dr. Cornelius L. Kitchel, pro- 
fessor in the English and Greek departments of the 
university, is director of the new department. His 
office will serve as an employment bureau for 
students desiring work. He will also investigate all 
applications of students for the remission of tuition, 
scholarships, and fellowships. In connection with 
the new department a circular has been issued, in 
which it is stated that of 327 men of the class of 
1900, fifteen entirely paid their way and seventy-five 
others paid part of their way through the university. 
Among the modes of earning an education employed 
by Yale men are the following:— 

Prizes and scholarships, monitorships and choir 
work, tutoring, remission of tuition, waiting on table, 
organizing eating clubs, acting as _ subscription 
agents, newspaper writing, typewriting and ste- 
nography, teaching in the New Haven schools, acting 
as clerks, telegraphers, conductors and motormen, on 
street cars, ushers, ticket-sellers at the theatres and 
concert halls, and caring for yards, furnaces, or resi- 
dences of private families in the city. The new 
department expects to have more positions than it 
can fill with the students in need of. self-aid. 

It is a question of long standing as to how much 
outside work college students should do. At one 
time a student in one of the leading American uni- 
versities, a man who had taught some years and had 
a wife and children, a man of rare intellectual and 
moral strength, applied to the president for his aid 
in securing a place in the janitor’s department. 
“You cannot afford it,” said the president. “You 


came to college too late, you do not need to pass ex- 
aminations so much as to get the college culture,” 
and he took from his pocket a hundred dollars and 
said, “Make that go as far as you can.” Within five 
years that man was at the head of one of the best 
secondary schools in‘ the country. ; 
It is an interesting phase of university life that 
scholarships are multiplying, and very soon it will 
he easy for any man with a record for intellectual 
power to get the best university opportunities. 





LUOKING ABOUT.—(XLIL) 


IN TOLEDO. 
Toledo is the happiest, heartiest, jolliest city in 
the United States just now, and all because her per- 
centage of increase in population from 1890 to 1900 


was the largest of al! the important cities in the’ 


country. She is entitled to her jubilation. Rail- 
roads and steamboats have been her source of glory. 
She has as many east, west, and south trains as 
Cleveland, and then she has great railway lines to 
the north. 

Lucas county has its full share of the glory and 
prosperity of Toledo, now the third city in the state. 
It was the Lucas county institute that called me to 
the city for a few days at the time of its great re- 
joicing. 

The absence of Superintendent Chalmers, whom 
I always enjoy for his helpfulness and royal good 
fellowship, was a disappointment, but with Virgil G. 
Curtis, head of the Polytechnic Institute, I had a 
delightful visit. His long and good work at Winona 
and New Haven are well known, and he has settled 
down here at Toledo and gets sMid satisfaction out 
of the success of this admirably equipped manual 
training plant. “As early as 1875 the school was 
opened with an endowment of something like 
$150,000. Thus was organized one of the earliest 
of the industrial schools, which has been enlarged 
from time to time. Not only was Toledo one of the 
first cities in the introduction of manual training, 
but it has a good educational atmosphere in the 
schools, and in the grades many good men and 
women of professional spirit in the work. 

But that which made the days in Toledo stand out 
above all other days of the year was the acquaintance 
with the mayor, Samuel M. Jones, “Golden Rule 
Jones,’ and his world-renowned industrial plant, 
which is run for the general good of the workmen 
as well as for his own profit. One need not favor 
his political plans or agree with his philosophy, but 
hardened indeed must be that man who can go out 
to the shop of the Golden Rule and not admire the 
heart and the devotion, the honesty and nobility of 
purpose of the mayor of Toledo, so far as his relation 
to his workmen is concerned. Mr. Jones has been 
eminently suecessful in business. He is a man of 
exhaustless inventive resources, and his patents 
taken out within the past six years are a fortune in 
themselves. 

Six vears ago he patented a suction rod for use in 
oil wells, and finding no proprietor of a machine shop 
that cared to get out the rods as he wanted them, he 
decided to establish an industrial plant of his own. 
He had never run a foundry, and the first thing he 
did was to look over other plants, all of which were 
run by rule. It was so impossible for him to find 
rules that were satisfactory to him that he gave it 
up in despair, and said “The Golden Rule is good 
enough for me.” 

He found an idle plant in the outskirts of the city, 
and began manufacturing in a humble way. On the 
front of the building he had a large sign painted. 

“Ivery man who is willing to work has a right to 
live. Divide the day and give him a chance.” 

On the dingy walls of the large machine room was 
a tablet with the Golden Rule, “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you do ye even so to them.” 
In other rooms are these selections from the Bible: 
“If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
has seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen.” 

“A new commandment I give unto you. that ve 
love one another.” ; 

In all this there is no cant. Tf you think there is. 
read the occasional letters of Mayor Jones to the 
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ion in his employ sent with their wages on pay day, 
,, one of which he urges them to write him, and 
vine it in a box for the purpose, either over their 
own lame or anonymously, stating in what way 
ihev think he is not doing by them as he would have 
ici do by him were their positions reversed, or 
vhercit. they think they would do better by their 
men than he does by his. 

\\hen the shops were put up by another long ago 
‘ie corner lot was left for an advance in price. A 
iivh board fenee protected the rubbish within from 
‘ie public gaze. While it waited for a rise in price 
' became a hiding place for the terrorizing class, so 
iit women and children never walked on that side 

ihe street by night. In due time Mr. Jones took 
down the fenee, cleared away the rubbish, carted on 
wood soil, put down sods in one place, a vast sand 
pe in another, a Maypole and many swings in other 
parts of the grounds, and now the men at their 
work look and listen to the merry child life—I saw 
more than twenty children as happy as happy can 
lv-while women steal away from toil and drudgery 
for a time and sit in the shade and enjoy the young 

lil: that is so inspiring. All about the grounds may 
ic seen signs of the Golden Rule. By the tempting 
May pole is painted, “Do not use this pole any longer 
while others are waiting than you would wish them 
to use it if you were waiting.” The whole atmos- 
phere of the playground is a character tonic. 

Reside my visits to the recreation piers, Mills 
hotel, and Riis breathing places in New York city, 
the Royeroft shop, and the George Junior Republic 
| place the Golden Rule shops and playground of 
Toledo, and the summer has added nothing to my 
store of experience and information more satisfac- 
tory than the acquaintance of “Sam Jones”—not the 
one who talks about getting there, but the one who 
“oets there.” 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The agreement of the powers with reference to 
(“hina has been interrupted by the unexpected 
proposition of Russia. So long as a single definite 
object was presented, in the necessity of relieving 
the imperiled foreigners at Pekin, it was easy to 
hold the powers together. But that once accom- 
plished, it was inevitable that differences should arise 
as to what should be done next. But, in any fore- 
casting of probabilities, it would hardly have oc- 
curred to any one that the first dissension would be 
occasioned by a proposal on the part of Russia to 
immediately withdraw her troops from Pekin. 

* * - 

Some of the European papers comment on this as 
“the Russian-American proposal.” The term is a 
mistaken one, due originally, very likely, to the fact 
that the American reply to-Russia was made public 
hefore the full text of the Russian proposal was 
printed. In substance, the Russian letter reiterated 
the purpose of Russia to avert the partition of 
China, and made a definite promise to retire from 
Newchwang and the recently occupied districts of 
\lanchuria, when order was fully restored; provided 
that no obstacle to such a proceeding was created by 
any action of the powers. But, to facilitate the re- 
establishment of government, Russia announced her 
purpose to withdraw at once from Pekin her legation 
ind her troops. 

* * * 

The American reply to this proposal, so far from 
ccepting the policy of immediate withdrawal from 
’ckin as the wisest to adopt, argued that, to secure 
ihe objects which the United States and the other 
powers had in view, a continued joint occupation of 
the Chinese eapital was necessary. The separate 
iction of any single power, the United States argued, 
i withdrawing its troops would put an end to the 

concert of action, and would make expedient the 
ithdrawal of the other contingents. Before such 
step was taken, the United States urged that there 

a conference of the military commanders at 
Pekin, looking to concerted action in that direction. 

ak , * 

The wisdom of this suggestion is obvious. What- 
cr the pawers do should be done unitedly, if any 
cadway is to be made in dealing with the Chinese. 

If the best course is to withdraw, the powers should 


withdraw from Pekin, as they entered it, together. 
To have one contingent depart after another would 
he a demoralizing spectacle, from which the Chinese 
would inevitably draw conclusions more flattering 
to their own conceit than to the prowess of the 
powers. _ But the other powers—England and Ger- 
many in particular—will not easily be persuaded 
ihat it is wise to relinquish the hold which the allies 
have upon Pekin until the situation is more clear 
than it is at present. As for the Chinese, they seem 
content to play a waiting game, and they are in a 
better position to do so than the powers are. 
* * * 

The election in Vermont, on the 4th inst., is vari- 
ously interpreted as a barometer of political senti- 
ment, according to the prejudices of the observer. 
The Republicans are at a disadvantage in having the 
phenomenal plurality of the gubernatorial election 
of 1896, when all that there was of a Democratic 
party in Vermont had gone to pieces, taken as the 
basis of comparison. Their plurality of about 
32,500 fell about 6,000 short of the figures of 1896; 
but it was far ahead of any previous record. Its 
significance is somewhat obscured by local issues, 
particularly the liquor question, but the campaign 
turned largely on national issues, and so far as it has 
significance, it is more encouraging to the Repub- 
licans than to the Democrats. 

* * * 

Indications of divided counsels among the gold 
Democrats and the Anti-Imperialists multiply. The 
so-called “National” group of Anti-Imperialists, at 
a convention in New York attended by sixty-eight 
delegates, mostly from New York and Massachu- 
setts, has nominated Senator Caffery of Louisiana 
for president, and A. M. Howe of Massachusetts for 
vice-president. 'The movement is launched too late 
to attain any appreciable proportions, and it is 
doubtful whether it will even get on the official 
ballot in more than two or three states. The most 
influential personal accession to the Bryan cause is 
ex-Secretary Olney, who antagonized Bryan four 
years ago, but-aceepts him this year as a choice of 
evils. 

* * * 

The outbreak of the bubonic plague at Glasgow 
is the most menacing incident in the irregular prog- 
ress which that dreaded malady has made during 
the last two or three years. This is the first time 
that it has gained a footing in morthern Europe. 
Experience has shown that, whatever the origin of 
the disease, and whatever the means by which its 
contagion is spread, it is essentially a filth disease. 
In India it has ravaged the native quarters of the 
great cities, and Europeans, as a rule, have been ex- 
empt from it. When it has appeared in Europe, it 
has usually attacked the slums first. At Glasgow 
it is in the crowded tenement districts that it has 
appeared and it has spread with menacing rapidity. 


‘ Glasgow is so large a port that the presence of the 


pest there is a menace to the whole civilized world. 
* * * 

On the first day of September Lord Roberts issued 
a proclamation formally annexing the Transvaal to 
the British dominions in South Africa. So far as 
political action goes, this marks the end of the pro- 
ceedings which began, unofficially, with the Jameson 
raid. Except for the German and Portuguese pos- 
sessions, England has achieved her ambition of a 
united South Africa, but at a tremendous cost of 
blood and money, roughly, but probably accurately, 
estimated at two hundred million dollars and, forty 
thousand lives. A British trooper was overheard 
the other day remarking to a comrade that, if he 
owned hell and South Africa, he would rent South 
Africa and live in hell. That is rather an extreme 
statement, but there must be a good many English- 
men who doubt whether the game in South Africa 
was worth the candle. 


NEW YORK. 








Charity, the official organ of the Charity Organization 
Society, in its last issue has an article on “The ‘lreat- 
ment of Truancy in New York City,” by Edward W. 
Capen, fellow in Columbia, from which we take the fol- 


lowing: — 
Without discussing the defect of the New York law in 
general in not making 


the establishment of truant 


schools mandatory, the defects of the law as applied in 
New York city seem to be four: — 

1. Children are not compelled to attend school the 
whole year up to the age of fourteen, and thus are not 
subject to the truancy law for all of that time. | 

2. The lack of probation system, designed to keep 
many truants entirely out of the truant school. 

3. The permission to use private institutions in caring 
for truancy and the lack of other provision for girls. 

4. The short term of commitment. This impresses 
me as perhaps the most serious defect. The new head 
of the Parental school in Boston well says: “While some 
of the boys committed to the Parental school come from 
homes that appear to be efficient and helpful, the great 
majority are heirs to an unsavory inheritance, the ac- 
cumulation of several generations. ... The results of 
several generations of mis-training cannot be overcome 
by three or four brief months of correct training, how- 
ever correct. . . . The boy must have a chance to acquire 
and fix habits of thinking, willing, and acting.” In some 
cases a few months may be all that is necessary, and the 
release from school in June or July of those who entered 
in the fall may not be so bad; but what of those who 
have been there perhaps only a few weeks? Another 
consideration is that they are sent out at one of the most 
attractive times of the year to the boy, when he can live 
on the street and be subject not only to its good, but also 
to its evil influences. The confinement is no hardship, 
as he is free wlien he most desires it. Moreover, he is in 
school only during those months in which other boys are 
in school. Why, then, should he not prefer the truant 
school, and, rather than try to avoid it, play truant pur- 
posely, in order, after he has had a good time in the sum- 
mer, that he may return to the school the next winter? 

Looking for specific instances, Mr. Capen finds the 
Manhattan truant school in East Twenty-second street 
entirely inadequate. Of the work of the school he 
adds:— 

On the whole, the management impressed me favor- 
ably. The school is overcrowded. I think there might 
well be more emphasis put on manual training, though 
perhaps the shortness of the term makes it unwise. The 
comparatively small number of the boys in the dormi- 
tories is good. The great lack I felt is the absence of the 
influence of women. Some of the teachers are young 
women, but I understand that they do not live in the 
school, and the boys are entirely under the control of 
men. There are a cook and a waitress, but these do not 
count. The former principal was a woman, and experi- 
ence has shown, I think, that the influence of a woman 
of the highest character over such boys is most valuable. 

The Brooklyn truant farm he found more suitably lo- 
cated. Of its management, however, he says:— 

The school work is in the hands of three teachers—one 
manual training teacher, a man, and two young women, 
one forthe grammar and one for the primary grade. 
There is also an instructor in military drill, though the 
boys have no guns, uniforms, or music. For a school 
numbering—the day I visited it—131, the force of two 
teachers for the regular grade work seemed very inade- 
quate. The manual training teacher seemed to be a 
capable man. The boys do excellent work, but the influ- 
ence of the sense of ownership in what they make is lost 
by not allowing them to retain their product. At the 
close of last year some of the work was returned to them, 
but this was not to be done this year. The Venetian iron 
work showed special skill on the part of the boys, and 
was very creditable. 

One feature of the school struck me as unusual. The 
school has seventeen acres of land. But none of the 
farm work is done by the boys, and the‘r only playground 
is a grassless yard, surrounded by a high fence. On one 
side there is a little grass and a few gardens for the best 
boys. It might be difficult to prevent escapes from 
school, it might possibly unfit the boys for the city life 
to which they are to return, or it might make the school 
too attractive to the boys to give them more outdoor life. 
But unless some or all of these reasons have led to the 
present policy, one would think that most of the advan- 
tages of what is practically a school in the country were 
being lost. 

I was not impressed very favorably with the general 
appearance of the building. It was neat, but not scrupu- 
lously so. Tiere was nothing specially homelike about 
it; the dormitories accommodate about sixty-five each, 
and while there is a matron, I confess that I was not im- 
pressed with her as favorably as I wish I had been. But 
the school has an excellent record, the discipline is good, 
the boys are graded, and everything is done to fit them 
for the life to which they must return. 

So attractive, indeed, is the school that a considerable 
number refuse to go elsewhere, and I could not see that 
any special effort was made to keep the numbers down. 
In fact, I understand that the superintendent thinks a 
truant school accommodating 1,000 pupils would be 
needed for the adequate treatment of truancy in Brook- 
lyn alone, 
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Samuel Adams and John Hancock passed the night be- 
fore the battle, and were wakened by the messenger’s 
alarm at early dawn. Five weeks before the battle 
Parson Emerson had preached to the militia companies 
a famous sermon from the text: “And behold God is 
with us for our captain; and his priests with sounding 
trumpets to cry alarm.” Parson Emerson was one of 
the first to take his musket and join the minutemen. 
But his home and family, with their precious guests, 

Adams and Hancock, were in danger, and so he went 

back to his house and watched the fight from his win- 

dow. Afterwards he wrote a description of the battle 
just as he saw it from his outlook. . 

Parson Emerson was grandfather of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The parsonage was later Hawthorne’s home, 
and he has made it famous as the Old Manse. 

The messenger taking the cry from Paul Revere at 
Lexington, and flying on to Concord with the alarm, was 
a brave young man named Parker. He was a cousin of 
the patriot Prescott, who died at Bunker Hill. 

The commander of the militia was Captain John 
Parker. His famous grandson, Theodore Parker, must 
have caught the spirit of the day from the brave captain, 
for he has wtitten a description of the battle as if he had 
been alive himself upon the glorious day. 

Captain Parker’s own story is one of a brave man. 
Captain Parker, thought ill on that nineteenth of April, 
did his soldier's duty from ten in the morning until mid- 
night, and some of his men returned the British fire in 
early morning, against helpless odds. Captain Parker 
lived only a few months after the battle. He died the 
following September. But he lived long enough to re- 
joice in Bunker Hill and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

The first man killed by Pitcairn’s volley was Ensign 
Robert Munro. He was sixty-four years old and a vet- 
eran standard-bearer. He had carried the colors in the 
assault on Louisburg in 1745. “Two of his sons and two 
sons-in-law were in his company on Lexington green; 
and eleven of the Munro clan were in arms that day.” 

The last survivor of the battle was Jonathan Harring- 
ton, the fifer. He lived to tell the story of the fight to 
Theodore Parker, two generations from his captain 
grandfather. 

V. Reading from Hawthorne’s “Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” 

VI. The Battle of Lexington, 
Theodore Parker:— 

The War of Revolution began at Lexington, to end 
at Yorktown. Its first battle was on the nineteenth of 
April. Hancock and Adams lodged at Lexington with 
the minister. In the raw morning, a little after day- 
break, a tall man, with a large forehead under a three- 
cornered hat, drew up his company of seventy men on 
the green,—farmers and mechanics like himself... . 
They wheeled into line to wait for the Regulars. The 
captain ordered every man to load his piece with powder 
and ball. “Don’t fire,”’ were his words, “unless fired 
upon; but if they want a war, let it begin here.” The 
Regulars came on. Some Americans offered to run away 
from their post. Captain Parker said: “I will order the 
first man shot dead that leaves his place.” The English 
commander cried out, ““Disperse, you rebels! lay down 
your arms and disperse!” Not a man stirred. “Dis- 
perse, you damned rebels!” shouted he again. Not a 
man stirred. He ordered the vanguard to fire; they did 
so, but over the heads of our fathers. Then the whole 
main body leveled their pieces, and there was need of 
ten new graves in Lexington. A few Americans returned 
the shot. British blood stained the early grass which 
waved in the wind. “Disperse and take care of your- 
selves!”’ was the captain’s last command. There lay the 
dead, and there stood the soldiers; there was a battle- 
field between England and America—never to be forgot- 
ten, never to be covered over. The “Mother country” of 
the morning was the “enemy” at sunrise. “Oh, what a 
glorious morning is this!’’ said Samuel Adams. 


from an address by 





LARGE RIVERS OF THE WORLD. 


Length Basin 


5 in miles. area. 
Missouri-Mississippi United States . 4,300 1,257,000 
| Ey Africa , 3,400 1,273,000 
Amazon South America 3,300 2,500,000 
Ob ar ae Siberia 3,200 1,000,000 
Yangtse China 3,200 548,000 
Kongo Africa 2,900 1,200,090 
ee Siberia 2,800 950,000 
Hoang-Ho China 2,700 570,000 
Niger Africa ; 2,600 563,300 
Plata South America 2,580 1,200,000 
Mackenzie Canada 2,000 590,000 
Volga , Russia . 2,400 563,300 
St. Lawrence North America 2,200 519,000 
Yukon Alaska 2,000 440,000 
Indus India 1,800 372,700 
Danube . Europe 1,770 300,000 


GREAT LAKES OF THE WORLD. 


Caspian 
Superior 


Aral 
Huron 
Michigan 


Tanganyika ; 


Baikai 
| ev" 


Length Areain Sq. 


Victoria Nyanza 230 


in Miles, Miles. 
- 680 169,000 
. 890 31,200 
30,000 

. 225 26,900 
. 250 17,400 
335 20,000 
420 12,650 
397 12,500 
250 10,000 


Russia 

U. S. and Canada 
Africa 

Asiatic Russia 

U. S. and Canada 
U. S. and Canada 
Africa 

Siberia. 

U. S. and Canada 








ONE THOUSAND FIRST THINGS.—(X) 


drawing mill. 
Edwin Chaffee, Cambridge, india rubber ball. 


1841. 


ARRANGED BY THE 


EDITOR. 


INVENTIONS—1840-’95. 
1840. John Ames, Springfield, Mass., machine for 
making, ruling, and cutting paper. 
1840. S. F. B. Morse, electric telegraph. 
1840. Chickering grand piano, with full iron frame. 
1840. Edwin Hodges, Torrington, Conn., brass wire 


1841. Samuel Slocum, New York, machine for stick- 
ing pins in paper. ’ 


1842, 
1842. 
1842. 
ered. 
1843. 
1844. 
1844. 
1844. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1846, 
enges. 
1847. 
1847. R. 
1848. 
1848. 


1849. 
1850. 
1850. 
1851. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1856. 
1858. 


harness making. 
Smith and Skinner of Yonkers invent power 


1860. 


Greenough sewing machine. Impracticable. 
Ruben Partridge, match-splint machine. 
Kingsford’s starch from corn process discov- 


Enos Wilder, first fire-proof safe. 
First mowing machine. 
Goodyear’s vulcanization of rubber. 

Bigelow’s power loom for ingrain carpets. 

A. D. Puffer, Boston, soda water cooler. 

Elias Howe, sewing machine. 

Dr. W. T. G. Morton, Boston, discovered ether. 
O. R. Chase, Boston, machine for making loz- 


Page’s revolving disk harrow. 

M. Hoe’s type revolving press. 

Westcott, first successful peg making machine. 
Bigelow’s power loom for weaving Brussels and 
tapestry carpets. 

Corliss steam engine valve. 

First ice machine. 
Kingsford’s cornstarch discovered. 
First shoe pegging machine. 

Tufts’ hotel elevator patented. 
Mellier process for straw paper. 
Hugh Burgess, chemical wood pulp. 
Corn cultivator. 
Gail Borden, condensed milk. 

W. K. Thornton, Michigan, creasing machine i 


loom for weaving Axminster and Moquette carpets. 


1860. 
1861. 


Centrifugal machine for refining sugar. 
McKay shoe sewing machine. 


1865. Bullock perfecting press. 
1867. Hard-rubber-covered harness trimmings, by Al- 
bright, Newark, N. J. 


1869. Cable screw-wire machine for boots and shoes. 
1870. Hoe’s complete and perfecting press, 

1872. Water gas process patented, 

1872. Cable grip patented. 

1876. Bell telephone patented. 

1876. Power loom for hand-drawn wire cloth, Cort- 


landt, New York. 
1878. Blake’s transmitter for telephone. 
1885. Long distance telephone. 
1886. Wire nail machine. 








ENGLISH HISTORY RHYMES. 
Will you kindly give Tudor Jenks’ rhyme containing 
the names of the English kings in the order of their 
succession ? Ss. BE. W. 


After Williams First and Second, Henry and Stephen 
must be reckoned. 

These Normans four, do not forget, bring in eight Plan- 
tagenet: 

Henry Second, Richard, John, with Henry Third lead- 
ing on 

To the Edwards, One, Two, Three, and Richard Second— 
eight you see. 

After come the three Lancaster, then three York kings 
each is master: = 

Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, the Henrys came; 

Fifth of Edward’s name; 

Richard Third, at Bosworth slain, makes way for the 
Tudors’ reign: : 

Henry Seven, Henry Hight, Sixth Edward, Mary, “Bess” 
the Great. 

Stuarts follow Good Queen Bess—James and Charles; 
then war’s distress 

Makes Oliver Cromwell England’s lord till Charles the 
Second is restored; 

But James the Second soon gave way to William Third 
and Mary’s sway. 

She died; he reigned till came Queen Anne; next the 
Brunswick house began: 

Georges, One, Two, Three, and Four; 
Fourth; yet none of yore 

So long as Queen Victoria reigned, and none has truer 
glory gained. 


First line gives all the Norman kings; the third and 
fourth lines give the Plantagenet kings, and end with a 
Richard. Lines five and six give in two divisions the 
three Lancastrian and the three Yorkist kings, and also 
lead up to a Richard. He suggests Bosworth, and this 
leads to “slain” and “Tudors’ reign.”” The Tudors just 
fill one line; and the peculiar use of “Bess” suggests 
the beginning of the Stuart lines, which (except for 
Cromwell, who is recalled by “‘war’s distress” rhyming 
to “Bess’’) continue till the rhyme for Anne foretells the 
Brunswick house “‘began.”’ 


Fourth and 


then William 
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Published Sept, 1 


Two - Book Course in English --- Book II. 


A New Practical English Grammar 


WITH EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION 


By MARY F. HYDE 
Author of a Series of Lessons in Engl/sh 


HIS GRAMMAR is especially designed to prepare pupils in the most thorough 

and comprehensive manner for the study of English in the high school, and also 
for the study of languages other than English. The book has all the strong features 
and excellent qualities of the author’s earlier works, together with an extended treatment 
of technical grammar. This matter has been so arranged and made practical through 
Miss Hyde’s incomparable application of the inductive method, that the book affords a 
most satisfactory training in English for those whose study of the mother tongue is 


to end with the grammar school course. 


It gives the pupil a mastery of the fundamental 


facts of English grammar and leads him to use his knowledge in the interpretation of 
literature and the correct expression of his own thoughts. 
Carefully selected literary excerpts are used for illustration. 


Cloth, 


BOSTON 


Illustrated, 


328 pages. . 


° Introduction price, 60 cents, 


Book I. of the Two-Book Course will be ready September 20. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Pustisuers 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO LONDON 
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THE SCRIBNER EDUCATIONAL LIS 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW TEXT-BOOKS NOW READY 





| HISTORY OF EDUCATION | 








By THOMAS DavIDSON, A-M., LL.D., author of “Aristotle and the Ancient Educational 
Ideal, Rousseau and Education According to Nature,” etc. 12mo, 300 pages, 


$1.00, #éZ. 


This book is designed for use in Normal Schools, Professional Teachers’ Classes, and by 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 








An Outline of Physiography by Jacques W. REDwaY, F.R.G.S. 12mo, 380 pages. Elabo- 
rately illustrated with many colored maps and plates. $1.25, e?. 


The author is p-obably the best-known authority upon this subject in this country to-day. 


general students of the subject. It begins with early education and treats its growth and de- As the author of the “New Natural School Geographies” he is recognized not only as an 


ve opment as an evolutionary process The personalities and influences of men who are classed 


authority, but for his ability in presenting the subject to young students. The book is esigned 


is* The Great Educators ” become the centres around which the history is written and the pro- for use in High Schools, and promises to displace from use the present text-books in the subject. 


sressive tendencies of each period are brought out with distinctness and force. The final chapter 


a devoted to the future of education. 


The intimate relations between Geology and Physical Geograph i i 
; _relation phy are made prominent, whil 
special attention is given to phenomena which may readily be pe and stnetienie studied 











GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


| THE HOWELLS STORY BOOK | 











By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Associate Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Assistant Professor of Modern History in-the University 
12mo, 550 pages, $1.50, mez. 


The great success which these two authors have attained in their two standard text-books 
for college use, “ Europe in the Middle Ages ” and “ Modern Europe,” is sufficient guarantee that 
this new book, prepared expressly for High Schools, will meet with the greatest favor. The 
method of treatment follows closely that of the ear'ier books, but is made much more elementary. 
The period covered is from the invasion of the Barbarians in the fourth cenwry to the erd of the 


of Chicago. With Maps, Chronological Tables, etc. 


nineteenth century. 





A Collection of Stories for Young Children, by WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs, selected and 
edited by Mary E. Burt, and illustrated by Mildred Howells for the 12th volume in 
the “ Scribner Series of School Reading.” 12mo, 60 cents, meé. 


Following the general idea of making the “ Scribner Series of School Reading” the means 
of bringing the finest specimens of our own American literature into the schools, the publishers 
have arranged for this book. The Christmas Stories of Mr, Howells, and many others in his in- 
imitable, natural vein, are a fountain from which children derive the truest and keenest delight. 
Miss Burt has co-operated with Mr. Howells in having the stories appear in their most attractive 
light to the children, and the illustrations add much to the fascination they will have. 








HERAKLES; THE HERO OF THEBES 








And Other Heroes of the Myth. Adapted from the Second Book of the Primary School of Athens, Greece. By MAry E. Burt and ZENAIDE RAGOZIN. 11th volume in the 


“Scribner Series of School Reading.” 12mo, 60 cents, mez. 


While traveling in Greece, Miss Burt found the children of the Primary S:1 vols reading th2se stories in the lover grales, the book being one used next above the primer. The interest was 
enthusiastic, and she brought home a copy of the book, which she has now arranged as a second reading-bo0% for oar owa schools. The rapidity of action in the stories of Herakles, Jason, and the 
other Heroes of the Myth, the prowess and courage and untiring eaduraice of the m2, render the chiracters worthy sa jects of thought to young minds and have secured the stories a permanent 


place in educational literature. 





The publishers will be pleased to give further information about these new books upon request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago. 








OUR BOOK TABLE. 


OUR PRESIDENTS AND HOW WE MAKE THEM. By 
Colonel A. K. McClure. New York and London: Har- 
per & Brothers. 418 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Colonel McClure’s book on “Our Presidents” is an in- 
teresting and useful record of political campaigns since 
the uncontested first election of Washington. The in- 
side workings of politics have’a certain fascination, and 
Colonel MeéClure can tell things about every national 
convention and the presidential candidates for the last 
fifty years from a personal knowledge. The book is by 
no means made up of “I remembers,” but the personal 
touch gives an added interest. It is written in an his- 
torical spirit, and contains a record of every ballot 
taken in every convention, the statement of party plat- 
forms, the special issues at elections, and other details 
that concern the student. But it is from the personal 
side that the book gains its real interest and attracts 
readers who like to hear the politician’s story of cam- 
paigns in which he had a part and knew the chief actors, 
Colonel McClure tells this story as no other man could. 


ADVANCED ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Edward 
Gardiner Howe. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 373 
pp, 

This beok is part II. of “Systematic Science Teaching,” 

a manual of inductive elementary work. Mr. -Howe’s 
first study, adapted especially for lower grade work, was 
so successful and well received that he, by request, pro- 
duced a second volume suitable for grammar grades. 
rhe necessity of training the child to observe the world 
about him for himself is amply met by this work. Les- 
sons 6n the stars and the earth, minerals and rocks, 
plants and animals are suggested, each introducing ques- 
tions common to the child mind, and answers which con- 
tain simple language rather than the more learned 
phraseology of science. These lessons succeed each 
other in order of their difficulty. There are also hints 
for the teacher as to the materials essential to their in- 
struction and as to the mode of presentation. Mr. Howe 
has succeeded admirably in translating scientific truths 
into language easily comprehended by the young mind. 





DARWINISM AND LAMARCKISM. By Frederick Wol- 
laston Hutton, F. R. S., etc. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 226 pp. 

The putting of two great scientific theories like those 
indicated in the title of this book into popular form is no 
mall task, but it has been successfully accomplished by 
its distinguished author. A more clear and lucid expo- 
ition of the theories set before the world by the great 

French scientist Lamarck (1744-1829) and the renowned 

Darwin (1809-1882) concerning the origin of species, their 

variations and transmissions, could not be imagined. 

Che first two chapters were presented in the form of lec- 

tures to the members of the Philosophical Institute of 

Canterbury, New Zealand, the third was given to the 
tudents of Canterbury College, University of New Zea- 

land, in March, 1882, while the fourth—and last—was 

ilded to complete the subject in its present form. 


Eleven-years elapsed between the first and second lec- 
tures, the second showing the development of and addi- 
tions to the Darwinian theory since its great originator 
passed away. ' 

The author modestly quotes a letter from Darwin to 
himself in 1861 (a little over a year folowing the ap- 
pearance of “Origin of Speties’’), which commends a 
critical essay on his recent works, and thanks the young 
scientist for his sympathetic comprehension of the scien- 
tific positions therein maintained. 

The thorough mastery of his subject and his intense 
enthusiasm for it have enabled Professor Hutton to pre- 
sent a most readable book, of value to the general read- 
ing public, as well as to the scientific student. 

“A DAILY RATE.” By Grace Livingston Hill. Phila- 

delphia: The Union Press. 351 pp. Price, $1.25. 
, A poor, commonplace boarding house is the unattract- 
ive scene in which the story of “A Daily Rate” opens. 
The transformation that takes place in the course of the 
book leaves us in a happy home at the opposite extreme 
of comfort and cheerfulness. The change was effected 
gradually by the influence of a ribbon-store salesgirl, 
who by her sweet, good character brought her fellow 
boarders to a higher plane of living. A bit of a love 
story gives a pleasant touch to the tale. 


DER MEISTER VON PALMYRA. By Adolf Wilbrandt. 
Edited by Theodore Henckels. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Company. 212 pp. Price, 80 
cents. 

“Der Meister von Palmyra” is a dramatic poem in five 
acts, which Professor Henckels, after four years’ use in 
Middlebury College, has edited as a school and college 
text-book. The editor ranks this among the few real 
masterpieces, and its author as one of the strongest per- 
sonalities and most inspiring factors in modern German 
literature. The play has been represented, usually with 
great success, in the largest German and Austrian cities. 
It is of a unique nature, philosophical, metaphysical, and 
full of symbolism. The scene is laid in Asia Minor, in 
the time of the Roman empire, and the hero, in the joy 
and exuberance of young life, secures from the gods the 
promise of immortality. How his life passes and the 
changes which he sees in the world until he comes to a 
realization of his error, and is at last allowed to die,— 
such is the course of the drama. 


ORGANOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. By Dr. K. Goebel. 
Part I. Authorized English Edition by Isaac Bayley 
Ralfour, M. A., M. D., F. R. S. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 

To the Clarendon Press of Oxford botanical students 
certainly owe a debt of gratitude. What a superb series, 
beginning with Sachs’ Text-book, and including the 
works of De Bary, Pfeffer, Goebel, and Solms-Laubach, 
have they produced! And now comes another volume, 
supplying an urgent need, a translation of the first part 
of Goebel’s “Organography of Plants.” 

To read this volume profitably one must put on his 
thinking cap. Every proposition is seriously and philo- 
sophically considered. The reader will find the author 


no respecter of persons or authority. Many long- 
cherished doctrines are either contested’ or annihilated. 
The book is essentially modern and up-to-date, and, like 
so many recent bcoks, engaged mainly in the vital 
actions of the plant. Still, as constant reference is made, 
in illustration, to various plants, we cannot see but it is 
a good thing to have some field knowledge. What idea 
ean one have of, say, Akebia or Echinocystis, of a Bras- 
sica or a Conium who does not know these plants? 

This part deals with the Archegoniatae and Sperma- 
phyta alone; that is, to the ferns, mosses, etc., and to the 
so-called flowering plants. Such subjects as “Differen- 
tiation of the Plant Body,” “Symmetry,” and “Differ- 
ences of Formation of Organs” are treated. It is a book 
for the student and teacher in the higher sense, and is 
indispensable to the library of such. It is published in 
the satisfactory form which characterizes the entire se- 
ries, with clear type and abundant figures, really, as they 
claim to be, illustrative. It is certafnly a creditable 
thing to give us in the same year—the entrancing 
physiology of Pfeffer, and this epoch-making work of 
Goebel. : 


SWETT’S AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHQOLS. 


John Swett, one of the historic educational characters 
and distinguished leaders, and author of many text- 
books and professional works, has prepared a valuable 
book for teachers, normal schools, training classes, and 
reading circles—‘American Public Schools” (American 
Book Company, 320 pp; price, $1.00). Editorially, the 
Journal of Education has spoken in high commendation 
of the book, so that it is merely necessary to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the book is in every way all that 
could be expected of a man of Mr. Swett’s experience, 
taste, skill, vigor, and literary ability. No more could 
be said. The historical portion of the book is of ines- 
timable value. It contains a series of studies on the 
vital points of public school history, together with an 
cutline of the psychological and pedagogical methods. of 
instruction and management in American public schools. 
A knowledge of the history of public education in our 
own country is fast becoming an indispensable part of 
the’ educational equipment of every American teacher; 
and it is to help along this new movement that the his- 
torical part of this book has been written. The second 
part relates to applied pedagogics in the schools, and 
treats specifically of modern courses of study, school 
management, professional reading and study for 
teachers, and the application of common sense to rural 
schools. The author has made free use of quotations 
from the latest writings of American educational leaders 
in order to show the drift of modern pedagogical and 
psycholcgical thought. It is a treasure house of fact and 
experience, and is certain to be the text-book of prac- 
tically all the reading circles in the country. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 








Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 














ED OCA TIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 11-13: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland. 

October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 

November 9: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston; - R. D. 
McKeen, secretary. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

BUCKSPORT. Principal Stanley D. 
Gray of the Haverhill Winter-street 
school, read a paper on “The Use of Pic- 
tures in Public Schools” before the Octo- 
ber Club Saturday, September 8, in the 
Elm-street chapel. 

FARMINGTON. The Farmington nor- 
mal school opened September 4 with an 
entering class of fifty—forty-nine girls 
and one boy. 

BRISTOL. Miss Winnifred Miller has 
been elected principal of the Hackett 
grammar school of Amesbury, Mass. 

CANTON. Verne Whitman has been 
elected to the position of superintendent 
of schools and principal at the high 
school. , 

MEXICO. George D. L’Amoureaux has 
been chosen principal of the high school, 
in place of Mrs. Miner, resigned. Mr. 
L’Amoureaux is a graduate of Colby, and 
has for six years been principal of a schoo] 
in Holyoke, Mass. Mrs. L’Amoureaux, 
who is also a Colby graduate, and who 
taught for some time in Westbrook, will 
teach the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. Mexico schools will open Mon- 
day, September 17. 

PITTSFIELD. Dennett L. Richardson 
of Oldtown, Bates, 1900, assumed duties 
Monday as sub-principal of the Maine 
Central Institute, from which institution 
he was graduated in 1896. 

ORONO. The fall term of the Univer- 
sity of Maine will open September 19. 
The first chapel exercises of the fall term 
will be held in Coburn hall Wednesday at 
11.30 a. m., and the first recitation “for 
seniors, juniors, and sophomores will be 
held Wednesday afternoon. and for fresh- 
men Thursday forenoon. Entrance exam- 
inations will take place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. There will be many changes 
in the faculty at the opening of the fall 
term. Professor E. B. Nichols of the de- 
partment of modern languages has heen 
granted a year’s leave of absence, and he 
will go to Harvard University for further 
study. Professor A. B. Auburt comes 
hack to the university this fall to resume 
his studies as professor of chemistry, after 
a year’s absence. The faculty appoint- 
ments made by the trustees are as fol- 
lows: Gilman A. Drew, Ph.D.. professor of 
biology: Orlando F. Lewis, Ph.D., assist- 
ant professor of modern languages: Ar- 
thur W, Price. B. A., LL.B.. instructor in 
law: Fred Hale Vose, B. M. E.. tutor in 
mechanical engineering: Louis Siff, B. S.. 
tutor in mathematics; Roscoe M. Packard, 
BR. S., tutor in mathematics: William A. 
Reck, B. S., tutor in physics: Clinton L 
Cole. B. C. E., tutor in drawing: Edwin 
C. Upton, B. S., tutor in English and 
modern languages; Alden B. Owen, B. M. 


E., tutor in electrical engineering; Charles 
H. Lombard, B. C. E., assistant in civil en- 
gineering; Frank H. Mitchell, B. S., as- 
sistant in chemistry; J. Arthur Hayes, B. 
S., assistant in chemistry; Wilfred H. 
Caswell, B. M. E., assistant in physics; 
Philip R. Goodwin, B. C. EE. as- 
sistant in civil enginering; Percy L. 
Ricker, B. S., assistant in biology; Geneva 
R. Hamilton, assistant librarian; Clifford 
D. Holley, B. S., assistant chemist in the 
experiment station; Perley Spaulding, B 
S., assistant in horticulture in the experi- 
ment station. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DURHAM. Charles H. Waterhouse, 
head of the dairying department of the 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, is dead. He had 
been with the college for three years. He 
was the son of Joseph Waterhouse of Bar- 
rington, Vt., and was born there Septem- 
ber 17, 1836. 

PLYMOUTH. The board of trustees of 
the New Hampshire state normal school 
has announced the following list of in- 
structors for the ensuing year: James E. 
Klock, principal, psychology and peda-~ 
gogy; Thomas H. Clark of Clark Univer- 
sity, sciences; A. J. Knowlton, natural 
history;. Miss E. Florence Eaton of Ox- 
ford, Eng., English; Miss Ella P. Merrill, 
mathematics and music; Claude €. Leiter 
of Marion, S. C., assistant in English; 
Louis L. Whitney of Harvard, assistant in 
mathematics: Miss Jennie F. Grieves, as- 
sistant in French; Austin H. Keyes of 
Brown University, principal of the high 
school, classics; Mrs. Clara B. Whitte- 
more, assistant in the high school, English 
and history; Miss Katherine L. Carbee 
and Mrs. Kate E. Smith, instructors in the 
grammar grades; Miss Maude Starling 
and Miss Martha F. Smith, instructors in 
the primary grades. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. J. D. Bartley, formerly 
principal of the Bradford (Mass.) high 
school, has been elected instructor in the 
high school. Mr. Bartley returns to old 
scenes and old friends, as he was formerly 
for more than six years principal of the 
same school. 

State Superintendent of Education 
Mason S. Stone has just completed the 
compiling of statistics on the schools of 
Vermont. In his report the total expendi- 
tures for 1900 are given as $1,074,221.83; 
cost per pupil of total expenditure, $15.28; 
cost per child of school age, $11.85; cur- 
rent expenses, $873,307.63; number of chil- 
dren between five and twenty-one years of 
age in attendance, 65,964; number of male 
teachers, 570; number of female teachers, 
3,232; number of Vermont normal school 
graduates, 652; number of college gradu- 
ates, 201. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Captain William Baird, U. S. 
A., retired, is the newly-appointed instruc- 
tor in military science at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Courses 
over which he has charge include two lec- 
ture courses of one and two hours a week, 
and a two hours’ drill, which is held 
weekly. He succeeds Lieutenant James 
Hamilton, U. S. A., retired. 

SPRINGFIELD. Reports have not been 
made yet covering the attendance at all 
the schools in the city. The figures so far 
received indicate only a reasonable in- 
crease in attendance. For this year and 
last they are as follows: — 


1900. 1899. 
Central high............:. 631 558 
Carew-street ..........6.. 548 500 
NE o's wep bs barge 537 524 
Buckingham ....,.....+0:. 457 487 
Central-street ............ 471 450 
bp, ogy. ee 474 426 
Indian Orchard grammar.253 266 
Worthington-street ...... 467 360 
POUIOOG soc sc vnc rcsses 233 243 
School-street ............ 121 129 
Jefferson-avenue .........227 213 
Eastern-avenue ..........525 434 
Homer-street ............809 337 
CS EP Ee 245 241 
East Union-street ........201 227 
Emery-street ............ 139 660 
yg | | BSS Teper ie 176 178 
West Union-street........ 160 154 
Five-mile pond .......... 28 17 
ND Ns cintko- vere bp awe 12 14 


The fall meeting of the trustees of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association train- 
ing school will be held Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 19; the faculty will meet the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, and the sckool will open 
on Wednesday, the twenty-sixth. The 
members of the faculty are now returning 
from their vacations. Dr. F. N. Seerley 
and Hanford M. Burr, who, with Dr. 
Luther Gulick, have been spending the 
summer in camp at Gales Ferry on the 
Thames, returned Wednesday, coming to 
this city from Saybrook, Ct., by row boat. 
J. T. Bowne and Dr. Gulick have gone to 
Seagrit, N. J., where they are attending a 
conference of the international travelers’ 
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\ WOMANS MEDICAL ADVISER 


Medical advice can only be given by a 
medical man or woman; one educated 
and trained in the profession of medicine. 


IT IS USELESS TO WRITE 
TO A WOMAN 


or man for medical advice unless such 
are trained and qualified medical practi- 
tioners. Offers of ‘‘ medical advice’’ are 
made by those who cannot give what 
they offer, because they lack the med- 
ical training and professional qualifica- 
tions of physicians. You will not trust 
your property to the care of irresponsible 
people. Will you trust your -health? 
Inquiry will show that no offer made by 
any advertising physician can compare 
with that of Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief con- 
sulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sick women can consult Dr. Pierce by 
letter free. All letters are read and an- 
swered in strictest confidence. If you are 
suffering from disease of the womanly 
organs write to 


DR. R. V. PIERCE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








committee. Already twenty-nine mem- 
bers have been admitted to the entering or 
junior class, and among this number is 
one man from Japan, and one is a native 
American Indian. This is considered a 
large entering class. Some of the older 
students have already arrived in the city 
ready to resume their work. A committee 
has been appointed, of which Dr. L. L. 
Doggett is chairman, to secure a successor 
to Dr. Gulick, and they have two or three 
candidates, from among whom they will 
recommend one to the trustees on the 
nineteenth. George Hunter, who was 
graduated from the school last spring, was 
in the city yesterday on his way to Gard- 
ner, where he becomes general secretary 
of the association. 

NORTHAMPTON. The celebration of 
the quarter-centennial anniversary of the 
founding of Smith College will be held 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 2 and 3. 
The morning exercises of the first day will 
be held by the undergraduates at 10.30, 
and at 4 o’clock, following a general in- 
spection of the grounds and buildings, 
there will be exercises conducted by the 
alumnae. In the evening President Seelye 


and the faculty will give a reception in - 


the alumnae gymnasium. At the morning 
meeting of the second day Lieutenant- 
Governor Bates will extend the greeting of 
the commonwealth, and historical* ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Rev. Dr. John 
M. Greene and President Seelye. In the 
afternoon there will be an educational 
conference, with addresses by Dr. William 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, Dean Le Baron Russell Briggs 
of Harvard University, President Hadley 
of Yale University, President Seth Low of 
Columbia University, President James M. 
Taylor of Vassar College, President Caro- 
line-Hazard of Wellesley College, Presi- 
lent M. Carey Thomas of Bryn Mawr' Col- 
lege. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The school boards 
of South Hadley and Granby have elected 
A. H. Campbell, formerly of Plymouth, N. 
H., superintendent of the schools of their 
joint district. Mr. Campbell was gradu- 
ated from Partmouth College in the class 
of 1876. His first important post was that 
of principal of the state normal school at 
Johnson, Vt., which he held for eight or 
ten years. He then went to Germany, 
where he studied for two years. After 
this he was elected principal of the state 
normal school at Plymouth, N. H. There 
he remained until June, 1900. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Miss Blanche Carr 
of Ashby has been elected assistant prin- 
cipal in the high school. Miss Carr is a 
graduate of Cushing Academy with the 
class of 91. After graduating from Cush- 
ing Academy, she took a course in Welles- 


ley, and the past year she has been en- 
gaged in studying advanced subjects a: 
the Bridgewater normal school. 


PITTSFIELD. At a late meeting of th, 
school committee, a special committee rec. 
ommended a course in woodwork for eac); 
scholar in the ninth grade, and reporte: 
that apparatus sufficient for forty pupils 
could be purchased for about $200. Sev- 
eral members of the board recommended 
its introduction in the high school, and 
also facilities for working iron. ~ During 
the next month the committee will inves- 
tigate the cost and advisability of intro- 
ducing a more complete course. Miss 
Katharine Fitzgerald was appointed to the 
school in the west part. Miss Reardon 
was given the position in Russells. Miss 
Stickles was appointed to the vacancy at 
the North woods. 

HOLYOKE. Superintendent Nash of 
the public schools has received returns 
from all the school buildings, with the ex- 
ception of Sargent-street and Ewingville. 
The total number enrolled, exclusive of 
the high school, Bwingville, and Sargent- 
street, is 4,335, distributed as follows: 
South-street, 544; Nonotuck-street, 644: 
South Chestnut-street, 354; Elm-street, 
327; Park-street, 373: Appleton-street, 
392; North Chestnut-street, 250; Ingle 
side, 42: West Holyoke, 24; Hamilton- 


street, 560; Lyman-street, 42; Bridge- 
street, 262; West-street, 502; Dwight- 
street, 193. ; 


NEWTON. Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, opened its forty-ninth year Thurs- 
day, September 13. On that evening, at 8 
o’clock, following a custom that has 
grown up with recent years, Colonel 
Homer B. Sprague gave his first lecture on 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The Yale corporation 
has passed a vote assuming financial re- 
sponsibility for the existence and develop- 
ment of the New Haven symphony or- 
chestra in the future. The business of the 
orchestra will be the coming year con- 
ducted through Professor Morris F. Tyler, 
treasurer of Yale. The orchestra, which 
is composed of between sixty and seventy- 
five pieces, was organized five years ago, 
with Morris Steinert, the millionaire piano 
manufacturer, as the leading spirit. He 
has been the patron of the orchestra since 
it was formed. During the coming year 
there will be little difference in the 
method of its conduct, except that its per- 
manence will be guaranteed by the Yale 
University leaders. There will be a thor- 
ough canvass of the undergraduate and 
alumni bodies this fall for subscribers to 
the orchestra fund, and there is little fear 
that financial deficit will ensue. Profes- 
sor Horatio W. Parker of the Yale music 
department will conduct the orchestra the 
coming year. The practice will begin in 
about three weeks, which is a month 
earlier than usual. ‘The concerts will be 
given in the Hyperion theatre this year, 
but will in the future take, place in the 
new auditorium as soon as the bi-centen- 
nial buildings are completed.——The Yale 
corporation has purchased the property 
immediately in the rear of the Scroll and 
Keys fraternity building on Wall street. 
The price paid is $25,000. The possession 
of this land by the university completes 
the purchases of land necessary for the 
sites of the bi-centennial hall. 

Another attempt is to be made to have 
Miss F. Ida Lockwood reappointed pri- 
mary teacher in the district school at 
Sound Beach. The school committee re- 
fused to appoint Miss Lockwood because 
she talked too much about them and Prin- 
cipal E. H. Strong of Meriden. The prin- 
cipal is young, and Miss Lockwood consid- 
ered that she should not look to a man 
half her age for instructions. He sought 
to have a Mr. Morgan elected on the 
school committee in June, so that Miss 
Morgan, a normal graduate, might be ap- 
pointed as teacher of the primary. Miss 
Lockwood worked for the re-election of 
Gilbert H. Ferris, and won. Then she felt 
sure of an appointment, but the majority 
of the committee said she had used harsh 
words against Mr. Strong while election- 
eering for Mr. Ferris, and would not en- 
gage her. She had a special district meet- 
ing called, and the voters requested the 
committee to reappoint her. The commit- 
tee notified Miss Lockwood that they 
would not heed the request of the voters. 
She fears that Miss Morgan will get the 
place, and her friends have presented a 
petition to the committee to call another 
meeting to instruct the district to appoint 
her. The committee has sole power, not 
the district. So the effect will be useless. 
The meeting will be called, however, by 
the committee, as required by law, but in 
a day or two Miss Lockwood’s successor 
will be appointed, and it may be Miss 
Morgan. Chairman Ferris of the commit- 
tee says: “Phe Sound Beach school com- 
mittee are very obstinate men to deal 
with. They are not bidding for popularity 
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or a re-election. They will not be 
swerved one hair’s breadth from what 
they consider the path of duty.” 

John W. Hendie of Sound Beach, who 
has already given to Yale University most 
of the money necessary for the building of 
the new Yale law school, has just pre- 
sented Yale with a check for $5,000 as a 
fund for prizes to promote debating in 
Yale University. The check was sent to 
Treasurer Tyler of Yale. 


and eleven new professors, the latter be- 
ing men of recognized proficiency in all 
kinds of business and accounting. Seven 
of the professors have already been se- 
cured for the new school, which is to open 
in October. Charles Waldo Haskins will 
be the dean and professor of auditing and 
of the history of accountancy. Mr. Hop- 
kins was appointed by the Fifty-third 
congress to revise the accounting system 
of the United States. He is the senior 
member of the firm of Hopkins & Sells. 
Charles E. Sprague, president of the Union 
Dime Savings Institution, is to be the pro- 
fessor of the theory of accounts, and 
Henry R. M. Cook, the auditor of the 
board of education, professor of practical 
accounting. Those who will fill other 
places are: Ernest L. Bogart, professor of 
economics; A. O. Kittredge, professor of 
the theory of accounts; and Ferdinand W. 
Lafrentz, comptroller of the American 
Surety Company, professor of auditing. 
Four places in the faculty have yet to be 
filled. One of the features of the new 
school is to be a course in international 
law. This is aimed at fitting men for the 
consular service. The plan of the school 
is elastic as regards the more general 
higher commercial education, and the 
course in economics and law will probably 
be enlarged eventually if patronage war- 
rants it. Provision has been made for the 
financial part of the undertaking, so that 
it will not be a burden on the university 
for several years. Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken and the rest of the faculty believe 
that in that time its success will have 
been such as to warrant endowments be- 
ing sought for it. Chancellor Mac- 


Relation of the School Commissioner to 
the Normal Schools,” A. C. McLachlin, 
discussion by F. I. Cheney and George K. 
Hawkins; “How can school commis- 
sioners best co-operate with city and vil- 
lage superintendents?” Elmer S. Redman, 
discussed by Commissioner Loyal L. 
Davis and Superintendent Thomas R. 
Kneil; address, James H. Canfield; “The 
Needs of Our Common Schools,” Commis- 
sioner Myra L. Ingalsbe, discussion by 
Commissioner Adelaide L. Harris and 
Commissioner John T. Rice; ‘Libraries 
for Rural Schools,” Commissioner C. Ed- 
ward Jones, discussion by Commissioner 
Oscar Granger and Commissioner E. Ever- 
itt Poole; ““‘What the Department Expects 
of Commissioners in the Enforcement of 
the Compulsory Law,” A. M. Wright; 
“Encouragements and Discouragements in 
Drawing,’ Gratia L. Rice and Charles F. 
Wheelock. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 


State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloommaton. 

John J. Wheeler is the new high schooi 
principal at Thorntown. 

C. L. Driver, for several years teacher of 
science in the Winchester high school, has 
been promoted to the principalship. 

E. O. Holland, for the past three years 
head of the department of English in the 
Anderson high school, has resigned, to ac- 
cept a similar position in boys’ high school 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Margaret Porch of the Blooming- 
ton high school succeeds Mr. Holland at 
Anderson. She is succeeded by Ella Mil- 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The trustees of New York University 
have decided to establish in connection 
with the university a school of commerce, 
accounts, and finance. This departure, 
Chancellor MacCracken says, has been de- 
cided upon only after a careful considera- 
tion of the advisability of such a scuool 
by a special committee composed of rep- 
resentative business men of New York. 
rhe committee found, so the chancellor 
said, that professional accountants all, 
ver the state were persistent in their de- 
mands for such a school in which could 
be taught the theory of accounting and 
commercial law. This demand, it was 
also found, was one of the results of 
American expansion and the complexities 
of foreign trade. The new school will be 
practically the only one of its kind in the 
country by reason of the fact that it is to 
be a purely professional one, having the 
same relation to the university that the 
law school has. The University of Wis- 
consin and the University of Pennsylvania 
have schools for higher commercial edu- 
cation, but both are open to undergradu- 
ates, and are made parallel to tne regular 
college course, and are not strictly profes- 
sional schools in any sense. The commit- 
tee which has had in charge the organiza- 
tion of the school is composed of James G. 
Cannon, president of the Fourth Natianal 
bank, W. M. Kingsley, William F. Have- 
meyer, William S. Opdyke, and Chancellor 
MacCracken. The school is to be placed 
in the university building in Washington 
square, The faculty is composed of eight 
professors of the university’s law school 


Cracken says that the new school is 
founded in the belief that business educa- 
tion, to meet adequately existing and 
future conditions of civilization, should be 
placed upon a scientific basis. 


NEWBURGH. The forty-sixth annual 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of School Commissioners and Super- 
intendents was held here September 5-6-7. 
The attendance was large, and the pro- 
gramme was varied and exceedingly inter- 
esting. The officers of the association for 
1900 were: President, James S. Cooley, A. 
M., M. D., Glen Cove; first vice-president, 
C. Edward Jones, Pulaski; second vice- 
president, Edwin F.. McDonald, Massena; 
secretaries, Cora A. Davis, Whitesboro, 
Carlos J. Coleman, Madison; treasurer, 
Albert D. Sheffield, Nelliston; transporta- 
tion agent, Henry R. Sanford, Ph.D., Penn 
Yan. The speakers making up the pro- 
gramme, with their subjects, were: Ad- 
dresses of welcome, Hon. Jonathan D. Wil- 
son, mayor of Newburgh, William S. 
Wands, president board of education; re- 
sponse to addresses of welcome, Commis- 
sioner Carlos J. Coleman; revised exam- 
ination regulations, Thomas E. Finegan; 
report of the committee on legislation, 
Commissioner Edwin F. McDonald; con- 
ference, “What are we doing with our 
weak district schools?” Commissioner 
Chauncey Brainard, Charles H. Howell, 
Commissioner F. W. Allen, and Thomas O. 
Young: “Alternationin Courses of Study,” 
Commissioner M. N. Webster, discussion 
by A. W. Abrams, Commissioner 0. Q. 
Flint, and W. E. Franklin; “What the 
Department Expects of School Commis- 
sioners,” Hon. Charles R. Skinner; The 


lis, who is promoted from assistant to 
head of the department. 

Dr. E. W. Rettger, for two years an in- 
structor in the department of mathematics 
at Indiana University, has accepted a 
similar position in Stanford University. 

Dr. E. L. Bogart leaves the department 
of economics in Indiana University to ac- 
cept the chair of economics in Oberlin College. 

Miss Minnie B. Ellis of the state normal, 
class of ’91, anu Indiana University, ’95, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Kentland. For the past three 
years Miss Ellis has been principal of the 
Kentland high school, and has won a de- 
served promotion. E. H. Drake, the for- 
mer superintendent, has been elected to a 
similar position in Attica. 

The Central Indiana Normal College at 
Danville has been reorganized. Jonathan 
Rigdon succeeds J. A. Joseph as president, 
and G. L. Spillman becomes vice-presi- 
dent. 

SULLIVAN. Sullivan county teachers’ 
institute was held here August 27-31, with 
the following as instructors and lecturers: 
S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, Wis.; Anna E. 
Logan, Cincinnati, O.; Superintendent F. 
L. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. R. Kirk, 
Vincennes, Ind. On Friday evening El- 
bert Hubbard gave a lecture before the 
Teachers’ Association. Superintendent 
Richard Park has been untiring in his 
efforts to make the institute a success, and 
was rewarded by the interest shown by 
the teachers in the excellent programme 
presented. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Dr. Winthrop E. 
Stone has been elected president of Pur- 
due University, to succeed Dr. James H. 
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Smart, who died last spring. Dr. Stone 
has been vice-president of the university 
for several years. 


IOWA. 

The schools of the state are preparing 
for a strong year’s work, and will all be 
under good headway by the tenth of Sep- 
tember. 

None of the larger places in the state 
have changed superintendents. The new 
library law goes into effect at once, and 
the state department is busy preparing 
the list of books from which selection may 
be made. The prospects are good for the 
largest attendance at all the state schools, 
as well as the private and denominational 
schools, ever known in the history of the 
state. The State College of Agriculture at 
Ames has already opened, with an unusu- 
ally large enrollment. 

One of the most important educational 
movements in the state is the consolida- 
tion of’all the Des Moines districts west 
of the river into one. West Des Moines 
will now have about 8,000 children in the 
schools, under the charge of S. H. Sheak- 
ley, superintendent. F. A. Lacey, formér 
superintendent of North Des Moines, acts 
as assistant superintendent. This makes 
West Des Moines by far the largest dis- 
trict in the state. 

F.. J. Sessions, for ten years superintend- 
ent of the East Waterloo school, has re- 
signed to go into business, and his place 
was filled by the election of H. F. Blood- 
good of Vinton. . 

O. J. Laylander of Cedar Falls has re- 
signed to work for Ginn & Co. E. M. Kel- 
ley of Corning takes his place at Cedar 
Falls. Mr. Corning’s place at Corning has 
been filled by the election of O. M. Elliott 
of Traer. William Wilcox of Atlantic has 
resigned to go into business, and his place 
was filled by the promotion of C. M. Cole, 
high school principal. 

E. L. Mason of the Clinton high school 
has been elected to the principalship of 
the high school at Colorado Springs. His 
place was taken by O. H. Brainerd of 
Lyons. J. R. Bowman, principal of the 
Lyons high school, was promoted and has 
taken Mr. Brainerd’s place, 

H. Turnbull of the Sioux City high 
school has resigned to go into business. 
His place is filled by the election of G. E. 
Marshall, who for twelve years has been 
principal of the schools of Keokuk. E. N. 
Coleman, for eight years superintendent at 
Le Mars, goes to Ft. Dodge, and A. H. 
Bigelow of Nebragka takes his place at Le 
Mars. Superintendent H. B. Hayden of 
Council Bluffs goes to Rock Island, IIL, 
and his place is supplied by the promotion 
of W. N. Clifford, the principal of the 
Council Bluffs high school. Mr. Clifford’s 
place is filled by the election of F, C. En- 
sign, formerly of Iowa City. 
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THE CUBAN TEACHERS IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


A very enjoyable two days were spent 
by the 1,300 visiting Cuban teachers in the 
city of Brotherly Love. 

The four transports arrived at the quar- 
antine station at Reedy, island late on the 
afternoon of August 22, and anchored 


there for the night. The boats weighed 
anchored the following morning, pro- 
ceeded slowly up the river until opposite 
the new recreation pier at the foot of 
Chestnut street, where they anchored, the 
first boatload of passengers leaving for 
the pier at 11.15 a. m. As the teachers 
landed they were escorted to Independ- 
ence hall, where the exercises began at 1 
o'clock. Superintendent Brooks presided, 
and introduced Mayor Ashbridge, who, in 
behalf of the city, extended a welcome to 
the visitors. He was followed by Dr. Ed- 
ward Fornais, who made a short address 
in Spanish, and presented Mrs. Samuel 
Chew, who welcomed the Cubans on be- 
half of the women of the city. Senator 
Boies Penrose followed with the oration 
of the day. The evening was devoted to 
entertaining the guests at Horticultural 
hall. 

On Friday morning tae teachers came 
ashore at 9 o’clock. Special street cars 
were in readiness, on which they were 
taken to West Philadelphia to visit the 
University of Pennsylvania. They were 
received on their arrival by Dr. Edgar F. 
Smith and a committee of the faculty and 
graduates. The forenoon was devoted to 
an inspection of the College, Medical, 
Dental, and Houston halls, the library, 
chemical laboratory, Wistar museum, 
veterinary department, dormitories, col- 
lege restaurant, law school, archaeological 
museum, and Franklin field. From the 
university the party was conveyed in cars 
to Girard College, where the cadets of the 
institution were drawn up at the gate, the 
teachers passing through the lines of 
gray-coated young soldiers to the direc- 
tors’ room in the main building. Here 
General Louis Wagner, president, and Dr. 
W. D. Sheldon, vice-president of the col- 
lege, received and conducted them to the 
chapel, where John K. Cuming made an 
adress in Spanish, which was responded 
to by several of the Cubans. Luncheon 
was served after the exercises in the col- 
lege dining hall. At 330 p. m. the 
teachers took trolley cars for the girls’ 
normal school, arriving at 4.15, being 
greeted by Superintendent Brooks, the 
member of the board of education, and a 
committee of teachers. At 6 o'clock the 
exercises were over, and the visitors left 
for the transports, which started for Cuba 
immediately on their arrival. 


TWO SIDES TO THE SUIELD. 


As will be seen by referring to our cor- 
respondence from New Orleans in another 
column, the question which has long lain 
dormant, in the South—Shall the negro be 
educated?—-has come up in that city. 
There have long been two factions in the 
South,—one claiming the only way to 


solve the negro problem is for the whites 
to give the negroes as favorable an oppor- 
tunity for education as they themselves 
have, this, of course, necessitating the use 
of taxes raised on the property and be- 
longings of the whites; the other claim- 
ing that over-education is had for the 
black, and, furthermore, that in equity 
only negro taxes should be employed on 
negro. schools. (As this would not 
amount to $1,000 a month in Louisiana, it 
would practically close the negro schools 
of the state, and similarly in other states.) 

Almost at the moment that the school 
board of New Orleans was issuing its 
edict, there met in Boston the National 
Negro Business League, consisting of 115 
delegates from Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Delaware, Kentucky, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Rhode Island, 
Maine, and Massachusetts, Booker T. 
Washington of Alabama being one of the 
jeading spirits. The reports from the 
delegates showed that gratifying progress 
was being made by the race, both men- 
tally and industrially. Giles B. Jackson 
of Richmond called attention to the fact 
that when, owing to the poverty of the 
city of Richmond, it was unable to keep 
its white schools open without a loan, it 
applied to the white banks, but was re- 
fused. A colored bank was appealed to 
for a loan of $50,000, and its president told 
the city it could have $100,000, and that 
sum was loaned by the bank. 

W. H. Kawaliza of Alabama, a public 
schoo] principal, in speaking of the bene- 
fit of education to the Southern negro, 
thought that the league would do much 
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for the development of business, and thus 
incidentaliy help education. 

A consensus of opinion shows that the 
American negro is not retrograding, but 
pushing to the front. As put by A. F. 
Hilyer, a graduate of.the University of 
Minnesota, and a special commissioner of 
the United States to the Paris exposition: 
“The colored people are passing through 
a severe economic struggle. They are 
face to face with the most efficient and ex- 
acting people the world has ever known. 
Their death rate in the cities is nearly 
twice as great as is that of the whites. 
This is due entirely to ignorance, poverty, 
and low wages.” 

Does it not seem as if the negro in all 
fairness should be consulted through such 
representatives to find if they could not 
help solve the race problem? 








CHINESE EDUCATION. 


There 
China. Only the well-to-do or wealthy 
have the advantage of education, except 
in those places where missionaries have 
established schools. 

At the age of six the Chinese boy begins 
his school life. The girl has practically 
no education; about one per cent. of the 
feminine population can read. On enter- 


ing school the boy presents his teacher 
with a gift, at the same time bowing his 
head to the floor three times, which sig- 
nifies respect and obedience, He next 
burns incense before a tablet containing 
the names of Confucius. Then he is ready 
to begin lessons. 

His primer is two thousand years old. 
It contains many proverbs that the pupil 
is obliged to learn. In fact the whole sys- 
tem of Chinese education is one of rote. 
Thousand of young men in China can re- 
peat for days the sayings of Mencius and 
Confucius. 

The walls of the schoolrooms are 
usually decorated with scrolls upon which 
are pictures and writings, quotations from 
the ancient sages. Each pupil has a 
small table, an inkstone, and a_ brush; 


with these he learns to write. The task of 
learning to read and write the Chinese 
language is not an easy one. The alpha- 
bet has 214 root characters. There are 


about 40,000 words in the language, but 
only a smal]l part of these are known to 
any except the most highly educated. 
The pupils are taught that there are 
three great powers, heaven, earth, and 
man; that China is the only great nation 
of the earth, and that foreigners should be 
despised. Filial piety is emphasized from 
the first day of school to the last. 
Missionaries in China have given es- 
pecial attention to the educational prob- 
lem ever since they have been in the coun- 
try. The schools started by them are well 
attended, for every Chinaman considers 
the ability to read an honor. Moreover, 
there are no charges for tuition, as these 
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is no public school system in: 


schools are supported by the beneficence 
of friends in America. Geography, physi- 
ology, history, and astronomy are taught 
from books which the missionaries have 
prepared themselves, or have selected 
with care from the works of the Chinese 
sages, 

In the elementary schools, native teach- 


ers are employed under the supervision of 


the missionaries. From day schools the 
pupils go to the boarding or high schools 
and pursue a five-year course of study. 
This includes Chinese classics, mathema- 
tics, history, science, and books on the 
Bible. From the high schools entrance 
may be made to the colleges or theological 
seminaries, where the studies are much 
the same as in similar institutions in 
America. 

That these and other Christian schools 
in the empire have not been without their 
influence is attested by the uprising of the 
more liberal people against the manifes- 
tations of conservatism shown in the 
Boxer movement of the north. 





STUDENTS OF FORESTRY. 


_ The great number of applications for 
the position of student, assistant under the 
division of forestry which have this year 


been made shows how rapidly the interest 
in practical forestry is increasing. The 
pay, $25 a month and expenses in the 
field, is not enough to be alluring to those 
who are not interested in the subject, and 
no attempt to advertise the opportunity 
has been made. Yet, although it was an- 
nounced in March that more candidates 
had already applied than there were 
places for, the number of applications 
kept steadily increasing, until finally 232 
were received. This number is more than 
seven times as great as that of last year’s, 


the first year’s applications—thirty-five. 
In these applications it is noticeable that 
the majority come from in or near the 
large universities, where information re- 
garding the opportunity, which had to 
spread chiefly by word of mouth, could 
circulate extensively. From Harvard and 
Yale alone 100 are _ received, while 
seventy-seven more were scattered over 
different parts of the Atlantic states. 
Sixteen came from Culifornia, where sev- 
eral students from Berkeley and Stanford 
had appointments last summer. If this 
information. could have been spread 
throughout the Middle states as easily as 
it was in the neighborhood of these larger 
universities, the number of applications 
would probably have been still greater. 

The position of student assistant was 
created for the double purpose of giving 
young men who are thinking of engaging 
in forestry as a profession practical expe- 
rience and assistance, under the super- 
vision of experts, and of securing intelli- 
gent assistance for the government at 
slight cost. In all, sixty-one applicants 
were appointed and are now at work. 
They are divided up among the field ex- 
perts, who are making investigations and 
forest surveys as follows: In the state of 
Washington, seven; in California, thir- 
teen; in the Black hills, nine; in the mid- 
dle West, five; in Arkansas, ten; in the 
Appalachian region, two; in the Adiron- 
dacks, fifteen. Most of their time is spent 
in collecting the measurements of trees 
and in making the surveys from which 
the foresters of the division can next win- 
ter draw conclusions and results. Toa 
young man of an observing ard inquisi- 
tive turn of mind, the work affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for learning the na- 
ture of the problems with which a 
forester has to deal, and the ways in 
which he does part of his work.—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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Until the Day Break : A Novel........ccccssscee sees 
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Some New Books. 


Author, Publisher. Price. 
Barr. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. $1.50 
Dawson. “ “ ry “ “ 1.50 
Gilchrist. as “6 oy “ +“ 1.50 
Scudder, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, .25 
Larned, $ “ “ as 1,25 
Dickens, Cassell & Co., New York 10 
Wilson, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. ‘ “6 1.£0 
Mallock. “ “ te “ “ 2.50 
Newson, Macmillan & Co, ee + $e 26 
Botsford. *§ s # ‘6 1.10 
Savina, eat " “Botton. 1.12 

‘aylor. yn & Bacon Boston. 1.12 
Littlefield. Small, Maynard. & Co., we 
Glenn [Ed.] Henry T, Coats & Co,, Phila. —_ 
Wilson. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1,50 
Spaler. as bd “ “s 1.25 

elville. ss a“ 44 ss 1,25 
Churchill. “ “ “ 66 1.50 
a a» Lane, — ae 

K ohn Murphy Company. os 1.00 

Bryden, E. P. Dutton & Co. * “ ~~ 2.00 
Porter, ‘ A.C. McClurg, Chicago. 1.50 
Buehler. Newson & Co., New York. 60 








Any city or town considering the ques- 
tion of free text-books should write the 
Holden Patent Book Cover Company of 
Springfield, Mass., for full particulars and 
information regarding their patented ar- 


ticles for preserving and keeping the 
pooks clean. The soiled and filthy cover 
removed at the end of the school year 
tells the story as to the great saving ef- 
fected by the Holden Cover. 








LIBRARIES IN SMALL PARKS. 


A novel idea—theestablishment of libra- 
ries in the small parks—was introduced 
in Brooklyn, New York, some time ago. 
It met with opposition at the beginning, 
but it has won its way, and promises to be 


popular in other cities. It is claimed that 
the experiment has raised the tone of the 
neighborhoods where the libraries are lo- 
cated, and has transformed rough boys 
into law-abiding citizens. There are three 
of these park libraries in operation. To 


_ one of them—Tompkins park—which is a 


model, about one hundred books on an 
average are added monthly, and the de- 
mand is greater than the supply. In 
March the library was patronized by 4,000 
readers, persons who did not take books 
out, but read papers and magazines on the 
premises; while in April 2,372 persons 
took books out, 4,190 books were in circu- 
lation—an average of 167 per day—and 
there were 2,900 readers of current publi- 
cations. For the most part the books 
called for were histories, biographies, and 
elementary scientific works. This is re- 
markable in view of the fact that a large 
majority of the patrons of the library are 
children, most of them of Jewish parent- 
age. Such choice would indicate that chil- 
dren, as a class, are not as much given to 
the reading of fiction as is sometimes 
made to appear. Further, the statement 
is made that in one library during the 
year when the shelves were open to the 
children, the percentage of works of fic- 
tion called for was reduced from seventy- 
two per cent. to fifty-six per cent. of the 
total issue. The demand for books at the 
Bedford Park library is greater than at 
the Tompkins Park branch, the record for 
the year being 39,732 volumes given out, 
of which 37,192 were taken home. The 
monthly increase in the number of bor- 
rowers was at least 100, and the monthly 
average of readers over 4,000.—September 
Chautauquan. 





TO TRAIN THE VOICE. 

Trainer—’S st, Jim! I hev me eye on 
one ov de greates’ trainin’ groun’s fer yer 
on de map. 

Jim Tawk—Whare? 

Trainer—’S-h! it’s de Mammoth cave. 

Jim Tawk—W’ot good is a cave fer 
trainin’? 

Trainer—Look at de great practice 
yer’ll get wid yer echo.—Ex, 








OSS SSSS SHSSSSSSOOP 


4 At the End of Your Journey you will find 
a great convenience to go right over to 


it 
¢ THE GRAND UNION HOTEL § 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. e 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
622202088 s-SOSUSsse|d 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, apectaiess, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families, 
Advises parents abo ut schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Septem- 
ber are an exhaustive presentation of the 


Chinese problem in its very latest aspects, 
by Talcott Williams; “Missions in China: 
A Defense and an Appreciation,” by 
James 8. Dennis, D. D.; “Japan’s Present 
Attitude Towards China,” by Joseph King 
Goodrich; “America and the Reconstruc- 
tion of China,” by William N. Brewster; 
“Pressing Needs of the Philippines,” by 
Major John H. Parker, U. 8S. V.; illus- 
trated character sketches of King Hum- 
bert of Italy and the late Collis P. Hunt- 
ington; and an illustrated article on ‘“‘The 
National Prohibition Party and Its Candi- 
dates,’”’ by Edward J. Wheeler. National 
and state politics, the Philippines, and the 
Chinese problem occupy the major por- 
tion of the departments devoted to “The 
pa a of the World” and current car- 
oons, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for September; 
terms, $1.00a year. New York. 

The Chautauquan for September ; terms, $2.50 a 
year. Cleveland, O. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for September; 
terms, $1.00a year. Boston. 

The Forum tor September; terms, $3.00 a year, 
New York. 

Ouling for September; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Atlantic’ Monthly for September; terms, 
oes ear. , Romeo. ‘ 

e or or September; term J 

ayear. New York. ° . eee 

The Americun Antiquarian for September; 
terms, $4.00 a year. Chicago. 

The /nternationai Monthly for September ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York, 








MISCELLANY. 

Uncle Reuben had just returned from 
his holiday in New York, and his mind 
was a confusion of cinematographs, self- 
playing pianos, automobiles, phono- 
graphs, etc. When he was asked which 
had impressed him most, he solemnly re- 
plied: — ' 

“By gosh, the horseless piano beats ’em 
all.”—Harper’s Round Table. 


_——— 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sate by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 
scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Hus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers tomb on f 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
- No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachers Wanted ae an Tact Ess rie! 








ISN’T A RECOMMENDATION AGENCY THE BEST? 


Bath, N. ¥.—Dr. Norton, our principal, is sick, and the doctor thinks he will not be able to teach 
nextterm. We would like to know if you can recommend a man to take charge of our school for part, if 
not all, of next term, and perhaps longer. Salury at the rate of $1,500 to $1,700 for the year.— C. F. Kings- 
ou, "Ot we ene ati ain amet, tan Cont tonaees I know is W. T, Pal , 

men who are disen . t te now is W. T, mer, for some years principal of 

the igs School at Tonawanda.—Vo the same, Aug 25. . “fe 
ours of the 25th at hand. From what you say of Mr. W. 'T, Palmer and what we hear about him, I 
think he byron pot —_ we are looking for, Ihave just written him that we would like to see him.— 

1 was elected yesterday at Bath for one term, at the rate of $1,700 per year.—W. T. Palmer, Aug. 30, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION “ssa 


Chicago, Il. 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 
those witbout positions. 








The Albert ( Etta agency in the West, Vacancies tor ) Contral 
T h ; September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Music 
eacners es, High Schools. — eee. Prompt Hall, 
Agency. convion, SanTente! ©: CS. ALwMI lenangee, Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 


manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


MERICAN : : ’ ) Introduces to 
rdluied TENMERE AGENCY SEES 
ork. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. ‘ 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Muss. 


CHICAGO. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


I A r with good general education wanted for department work in High 
P EC LIS T S Reheat, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 

they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 








commends Competent Teachers. 


the Educators Exchange siamese og. 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 








P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 





SOCHBRMBRHORN TASES, AGENCY Be ee 





Wabash Avenue, 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


4 Ashburton P1,, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
hicago. 25 King 8t., West, Toronto. 414 Oontury Bidg., Minneapolis. 
333 Qooper Bids.” Deavet. 420 Parrott bldg. Ban Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES wssratieticesrcticr 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


e of increasing business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
oe St., onposite Fiotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 


212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 

















EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Ruggery Bldg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


I. place teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent cientage is large, giving us many di- 
W vent calls tor teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write ~ and we will tt yes honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. P ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 








OSSSO000SSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSVSOUSSOSSS 
Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


T h : in every part of the country. 
eacners 
AKRON, OHIO. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
. F. JARVIS, 
Agenicy. KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. Pa 
PPPoE ee eee ee © Ye ee oe oo eee 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


) NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the ~ UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 








“Journal of Education” will secure a have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
conn subscription free. MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., subscription. 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO, 








8 Fos JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. Vol. LI.—No. 10. 
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¢ Two New Books of Unusual Merit 


$ 

, 

é An EnctisH Grammar 
’ 

e 





For the Use of Schools. 
BY JAMES M. MILNE, Ph.D. 
i2mo. 384 pp. Half Leather. Introductory Price, 75 cents. 


4 
e 
¢ 
4 
@ 
é 
4 
; 
$ ¢ 
$ A fresh, new, attractive presentation of the essentials of English gram- $ 
@ mar by the inductive method, showing it to be both a process of intellectual D4 
@ discipline and a means of intellectual culture. The practical uses of gram- @ 
@ mar are emphasized, the mind is developed by natural reasoning rather than @ 
@ crowded with formulas, and choice illustrative sentences from the best 
$ writers awaken literary interest and cultivate literary taste. 
4 ‘‘The book reveals the handiwork of a master educator, who has grasped the spirit $ 
; of the matter in hand, and has earnestly endeavored to instil it into the minds of é 
pupils.”— Oneonta (N. ¥.) Spy. 
$ ; 
4 : ; 
¢ THe New Cowpecete Aritumetic ¢ 
‘ 
, BY DAVID M. SENSENIG and ROBERT F. ANDERSON. 
$ 437 pp. Half leather. Introductory Price, 90 cents. ¢ 
$ An eminently practical treatise for high and normal schools, acade- ‘ 
@ mies, etc. Special attention is given to business papers, with photographic ; 
@ reproductions of business forms. An able treatment of mensuration leads 
¢ up to algebra and geometry. Abundant examples and tables for refer- S 
¢ ence add to the value of the book, D4 
4 ‘“The problems seem to have been selected with an eye single to securing inde- $ 
é pendence and accuracy on the part of the pupil. The forms and methods given on 
$ percentage, interest, mensuration, and business pursuits are such as are found in $ 
¢ ; 
4 ’ 
4 ? 
4 ¢ 
4 + 
$ ’ 
¢ 
@ 
@ 


practice. Taken all in all, the book is a strong one, and is specially suited for sys- 
tematic teaching and thorough drill.”—L. O. Foossr, Supt. Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston Chicago 


219-223 Columbus Avenue 


New York 


CSSTSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSVESsssSssesssesesseseses 


Water Colors 
in the Schoolroom 


This book is just what its name implies, a practical handbook for the use of all who desire to teach 
the use of Water Colors, and the instruction which it attempts to give is in accord with the very latest 
and most approved principles. i ; 

The teaching is plain apd concise, the beok being written by one who has had much experience in 
employing artists and rsonally directing their work. He bas, also, for fifty years made professional 
use of Water Colors, and has watched the growth of this line of art work in the public estimation and the 
steady improvement in the colors put on the market. 

This volame should be on the desk of every teacher where Water Colors are used. 


Bound in an attractive board cover; price, 25 cents. 





By MILTON BRADLEY 





Address 


ct». MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th St. 1235 Arch St. 515 Grand Bldg. 122 McAllister St. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The Mother Tongue. 


By Grorce Lyman KittrREDGE, Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and SARAH Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Book I., Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. For 

Book II., An Elementary English Grammar. 








introduction, 45 cents. 
Fur introduction, 60 cents. 


A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Assistant Superintendent of High Schools, Chicago.—1 hail with 
delight any books that will aid teachers and pupils to speak and write the English lan- 
guage correctly. The happy combination of your authors, so thoroughly learned in both 
theory and practice, so widely acquainted with the needs and the faults of our young peo- 
ple, has resulted in two books which cannot fai- to commend themselves to all who desire 
the latest and the best. They are attractive, scholarly, and scientific; and are sufficiently 
technical and abundantly practical. 


Long’s Ways of Wood Folk. 


By Wittiam J. Lo»G. For introduction, 50 cents. 


Long’s Wilderness Ways. 
( Nearly ready.) 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By Saran J. Eppy. For introduction, 60 cents. 


The Finch First Reader. 
By ADELAIDE V. FIncH, Prir cipal of Training School for Teachers, 
Waterbury, Conn. For introduction, 30 cents 


Stickney’s Alternate Fourth Reader. 


3y J. H. Stickney. For introduction, 50 cents. 


Lane’s Oriole Stories — A Book for Beginners. 
By M. A. L. Lane, For introduction, 28 cents. 


Myers’ Rome: It’s Rise and Fall. 
By P. V. N. Myers. For introduction, $1.25. 


Beman and Smith’s Elements of Algebra. 


By Wooster W. Beman and Davip E. Smirn. For introduction, $1.12. 





May we correspond with you about these books ? 





GINN & COTIPANY, Publishers 


COLUMBUS 
LONDON 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 











The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. Two brushes. 


Send for Prices and Special Offer. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BosToON. 





New YORK. CHICAGO. 


Publishers. It has NAGS SARI 


alta atl —~~—- | made a hit $135 pomp. Money 
ONIVERSITY {%steeeCoaeree 


Sectly satisfactory. 
Any Information 
PO B LI S A | N G Gordy’s New Psychology. 
teachers are ordering it because, as they 



























It is seldom that we, or va! other pub- 
, lishers, are able to say truthfully of a book 
that “ every mail is bringing orders for it.”’ 
Vet this is the simple truth regarding 
Ceeorese + : ; ols. 
43-47 East i Superintendents are ordering it for their 
o 4 30th St. teachers--training classes and reading 
circles. Principals are ordering it for 
COMPANY ® New York their psychology classes --not only Nor- 
———S—S—S—SX— mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
(STSEE eae TN Boston, Mase. | 











say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 
considers it an indispensable part of the 
equipment of any teacher who proposes 























to do his best. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to th HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
JOURNAL Ov EDUCATION will secure a year’s 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City 
subscription free. Schoolhooks of all publishers at one store. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 














3 Somerset St., Boston. 











NEW CENTURY, READERS 


For Childhood Days, *"** %8%nts. 
Fairy Tale and Fable. %°°"* Xt... 


(Third and Fourth in preparation.) 


Strictly Pedagogical, Pure in Literature, Limited Vocabu- 
lary, Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline 
Drawings, Iligh Art Reproduction, Vertical Script. In- 
tensely Interesting. They meet ali Requirements for a 
Literary and Artistic Series. 


THE MORSE SPELLER, STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Supt. 8. T. DutTon. Correlation of Spelling By Dr. R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, 
with Geography, History, Science, and Litera- Stamford, Conn. $1.00. 
ture. Universally adopted as the best modern “It is admirable in every way, clear, concise, and 
sete. Carefully graded for eight grades. | scientific. Thoroughly up-to-date and superior to 
30 cents. other similar books.’’—Prof. W. W. Share, Chem- 
; bi 7 te my idea of an ideal up-to-date speller.’ — | istry, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
rot. E, R. Shaw, Dean of School of Pedagogy, 
New York. BOY" | GERMAN READER. 
‘ By J.P. LOESBERG and Prof. KoLsBxK, Buchtel 
ATWOOD $ STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. College, Ohio. Primer, First and Second 
Purely inductive method. $1.20. Reader. Natural method. Illustrated, $1.00. 
‘*We like it better than any other Algebra and “Tt is the best I have seen.” —D. H. Bell, High 
have adopted t#.”—C. C. Ramsay, Principal Durfee | School, Springfield, Mass. 


High School, Fall River, Mass. ’ 
ATWOOD'S EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. ~——, Bi rpol B itehic. 40 cents. 


Profuse in examples. 80 cents. . “7 like it better than any other phonetic method 
“Just the book we require.” —Prof. Ayer, High | J have seen.” —Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of 
School, New York. Schools, Boston, Mass. 


DUTTON'S HISTORICAL SERIES. Indians and Pioncers, 1; Colonies, I. 
CARROLL'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Around the World, Books |. and Il. Unéiversatty popular. 
Liberal Discount. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other Choice Books. 
THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street. 





WE AkE WIDE AWAKE. 
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